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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. 


If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 


of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. Butif 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Dx Fou. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Lord Derby was very roughly handled by his former 
colleagues in the great debate on Monday. First of all, 
the Premier told him, with polite circumlocution, that he 
was a dangerous lunatic, to whom he should simply say 
“Naviget ad Anticyram”—a very neat classical ren- 
dering of the modern vulgar form of dismissing a dis- 
agreeable companion—if he were not concerned lest his 
lunacy “should imperil the British Empire.” Then, 
when Lord Derby declined to take this chastisement 
meekly, and tried to give reasons for believing that he 
was not mad, although he differed in opinion from the 
majority of the Cabinet, Lord Salisbury took the cudgels 
and belaboured the daring mutineer with charges of 
treachery, misrepresentation, and ignorance of the 
first principles of Cabinet discipline. ‘ Supposing all 
the members of the Cabinet,” Lord Salisbury asked, 
“were to rip up the history of their proceedings, and to 
ask who was responsible for this inaction or that neglect 
—a question which it might be impossible to answer— 
what, I should like to know, would be the result?’ We 
should like to know this too, but at the same time it 
seems hard that it is absolutely necessary for upholding 
“the joint responsibility of Ministers” that the Prime 
Minister should be allowed to “rip up” part of the 
history of the Cabinet proceedings in order to fasten a 
charge of lunacy upon one of his subordinates, without 
the subordinate’s being allowed to give his version of 
the history in order to clear himself from the charge. 





The sting of Lord Derby’s retort to the Premier lay 
' not so much in the assertion that he was not speaking 
the truth—a cut to which long usage has rendered the 
noble Earl so impervious that none of his colleagues 
would think it worth while to ward off the blow—as in 
the statement that the Government have some other 
object in calling out the Reserves than that which they 
have avowed, and that it was because he could not assent 
to this project, whatever it may be, that Lord Derby 
resigned office. ‘I have been referred to,”” Lord Derby 
said, “by my noble friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment and by newspaper writers and others as having 
resigned office in consequence of the calling out of the 
Reserves. Now, I feel bound to tell your lordships that, 
whatever I may have thought of that step, it was not 
the sole nor, indeed, the principal reason for the dif- 
ferences that unfortunately arose between my colleagues 
and myself. What the other reasons are I cannot divulge 
until the propositions of the Government from which I 
dissented are made known.” It is satisfactory to know 
that the Government are not merely drifting, but have 
made up their minds what they will do in certain 


'| contingencies, though it is difficult to understand why 


Lord Salisbury should be angry at being supposed to be 
guilty of anything so unstatesmanlike, and should make 
so theatrical a mystery of what lies behind the curtain. 
Our interests are surely clear enough, and our power to 
maintain them sufficiently great, for our statesmen to 
say clearly what we want and what we will fight for 
rather than concede. 





The deadlock into which the diplomacy of the Go. 
vernment has for the moment brought the European 
system is a painful illustration of the danger of havin 

the affairs of the country managed by fine writers an 

men of demagogic instincts instead of practical men of 
business. Nothing could be plainer and more sensible 
than Sir Stafford Northcote’s statement of the problem 
that the European Powers have tosolve. ‘ The Treaty 
of Paris has been virtually set aside, and it is proposed 
to substitute the Treaty of San Stefano in its place. 
But if that is the case—if the Treaty of San Stefano 
is to be made the basis of the future European system— 
it is necessary that those Powers who are interested in 
the maintenance of European peace should take 
counsel, and consider what is the nature of the settle- 
ment to which they are asked to be ies.”’ No 
exception can be taken to this statement of the end to 
be compassed, and few people'who are not in a condition 
for Anticyra can doubt that Lord Derby proposed an 
equally plain and business-like way of setting about it. 
Recognising that a Conference or Congress “is a very 
convenient agency for putting on record in the most 
formal manner international decisions which have been 
already come to in substance,” Lord Derby would have 
entered into negotiations with a view to seeing whether 
any international agreement was possible. The Russian 
Government having put on record what they wanted, 
he would have taken counsel with them and informed 
them what we considered necessary. In what other 
way can differences of interest be arranged ? If one Power 
steadily refuses to state what it believes its interests to 
require, the whole body of Powers cannot possibly ‘take 
counsel and consider what should be the nature of the 
settlement.” If our affairs had been in the hands 
of such men as Lord Derby and Sir Stafford North- 
cote, there can be little doubt that they would have 
been directed in a reasonable spirit. But Lord 
Salisbury could not resist the temptation to show off on 
so large a stage his practised gifts as a master of offen- 
sive language. Instead of agreeing to take counsel, and 
making a quiet statement of the policy demanded by the 
interests of the country, he must first show what an 
admirable talent he has for humiliating his antagonists. 
He did not mean, he says, by his destructive criticism of 
the San Stefano Treaty, that it should be “torn up;” he 
only wished to cover himself with glory by showing how 
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objectionable it was. We dislike the San Stefano Treaty 
probably as much as Lord Salisbury, and are confident 
that it can be modified without going through the cere- 
mony of “tearing it up ;” but we regret that we should 
have a Foreign Secretary whose pen is such an unruly 
member that it insists upon taking precedence of his 
judgment. 





Whatever doubts may have existed as to the propriety 
of calling out the Reserve forces, now that the step has 
been taken it cannot be denied that some good may 
result from it. We shall at least have an oppertuany 
of proving the system which has been devised for pro- 
viding the country with an efficient army. To judge by 
the satisfaction with which the announcement has been 
received that the men of the Army Reserve are respond- 
ing with excellent spirit to the call made upon them, it 
would appear that a good many people have failed to 
grasp the fact that the Army Reserve was certainly meant 
to be a reality—not a mere phantom force, the very 
rumour of whose existence would in some mysterious 
way tend to increase the power and prestige of our 
arms. Be that as it may, the men are certainly coming 
forward already in considerable numbers ; and though it 
is too soon as yet to pronounce that the result of the 
call will be completely successful, there is reason to hope 
that by Good Friday the great majority of the force 
will have been satisfactorily accounted for. It is not to 
be expected that the hitherto untried machinery will 
work perfectly smoothly at once, but the various defects 
must be dealt with as they become patent, and there is 
no reason to anticipate that any very serious difficulties 
will present themselves. The order has caused some 
embarrassment to the police authorities. It appears 
that there are a great many of the reserve men serving 
in the police; and, as police constables cannot be manu- 
factured at a day’s notice, the efficiency of some con- 
stabularies is seriously threatened by the sudden with- 
drawal of so many of their members. The Chief 
Constable of Birmingham has suggested that policemen 
belonging to the Army Reserve should be allowed to 
remain at their duties until it is absolutely necessary for 
them to join the brigade depéts. This affords a present 
way out of the difficulty, but it does not seem an 
altogether satisfactory one. Surrey is stated to have 
created a sort of reserve of her own to take the places 
of the men who are about to join the ranks of the army. 
When these latter revert to the police, a corresponding 
number will have to be discharged, unless, indeed, 
it is proposed to establish a Reserve Police Force. 
The numerical strength of the Reserves about to be 
called up has been the subject of a good deal of tall 
talk, and the fact seems to be ignored that the whole of 
the Army Reserve and a considerable number of the 
Militia are required to fill up the gaps caused by bring- 
ing the First and Second Army Corps up to war 
strength. Lord Bury is said to have stated, the other 
day, that the men now assembling are in numbers more 
than double those who won the battle of Waterloo. 
Lord Bury is, doubtless, a discerning politician, and a 
very able man, but his knowledge is evidently at fault 
here. . Besides, even if we assume the correctness of 
the assertion, we fail to see any possible way in which 
it bears upon the present sitnation, unless we are in- 
tended to understand that, because a certain number of 
Englishmen beat a certain number of Frenchmen at 
Waterloo, therefore twice the number of Englishmen 
can beat an indefinite or infinite number of men of any 
other nation at any given time and place. As a matter 
of fact, the present levy is only a small but most useful 
instalment of the reinforcements for the first line which 
we should require if the country actually went to war. 
With its assistance we can place two Army Corps upon 
a war footing, but we cannot maintain them at this 


strength in the field without far larger reson 
which to draw. . B nator 





Silently, without a voice being raised, either in Parlia- 
ment or by the Press, the Home Secretary has, by authority 


of the Prisons Act 1877, as r of rules for govern. 
ing the internal economy o jesty’s gaols wh; 
pes a complete revolution in ie _ which 
management. Not only are the old obnoxious ruleg 
the treatment of prisoners confined pending their trig] 
re-enacted with additional and more offensive 
tions upon their personal liberty, but, for the future, 
prisoners confined for debt are to be treated almost ag 
harshly as common felons. Hitherto prisoners 

under a judgment summons for debt have been 


the use of a common room anda courtyard, and their 
friends have had free access to them during the greater 


portion of every day in the week. Under the new 
prisoners of this class are to be confined in cells on 
separate and silent system. With the exception of 
legal adviser, they are to be visited once only in a 
by their friends, for one quarter of an hour; are to clean 
out their own cells; and, with the exception of hard 
labour, wearing the prison clothes, having their hair 
cut, and being limited to the prison food, are to he treated 
exactly as if they were common felons. We have no 
wish (pending any explanation the Home 

may have to offer) to express any strong opinion on the 
matter, but the public is clearly entitled to ask the 
raison d’étre of a code which (in the absence of such 
explanation) may fairly be termed both arbitrary and 
unnecessary. The new rules come into operation next 
Monday. 
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We all know the story of the great Duke who, a little 
before the passing of the Reform Bill, when someone 
ventured in his august presence to speak with undue 
respect of the House of Commons, replied, with Olympian: 
wrath :—“ Member of Parliament! Don’t talk to. me 


of ‘member of Parliament.’ Why, if I chose, I could. 


make my nigger footman a member of Parliament,” 
To do his grace justice, it is not upon record. that he 
was sufficiently cynical to carry out his threat. As, 
however, his grace felt towards members of Parliament, 
so, we can well believe, members of the Common Conangil 
feel towards Judges. “Judges, sir! Don’t talk to me 
of Judges! I can make anyone I choose a fr 
And they have done it. The Aldermen, as we pointed 
out at the time, elected to the Recordership a good man, 
indeed, but not the. best they conld have got. The 
Common Council has gone farther than this. ‘ Capari-. 
sons are odorous,” and we have no wish to measure. 
the respective claims of Mr. Bourke, Mr. Besley, and Mr. 
Bushby as against each other. All three are men of 
eminence. Two of the three are lawyers of long 
experience and proved ability. But Mr. ; 
to tell the truth, is a gentleman whose qualifications. 
the post he has been called to fill are still in potentiality. 
He has hardly been a success in the House of Commons, 
and yet he has done better in the House of Commons 
than in his own profession. He has edited some cheap 
law books of no great repute; he has vainly attempted 
to tinker the statutes for the protection of women and 
children ; and he has assiduously canvassed the Common 
Council. His appointment brings before us-in a most 
practical shape the dangers with which the election 
to judicial office by the popular vote is inevitably beset. 
It is pretty certain that had Mr. Butt, Mr. Day, Mr. 
Herschell, Serjeant Parry, Mr. Pope, and Sir James 
Stephen all been standing, Mr. Charley would none the 
less have been triumphantly returned at the head of the 
poll. This is what comes of letting our vestrymen elect 
our Judges. 





Mr. Hardy’s accession to the quiet, ranks of the.gods 
will have at least one good result. Professor 
James Stephen Smith, formerly of Balliol, and now of 
Corpus, is to be brought forward as the Liberal candi- 
date for the vacant University seat. No man has higher 
claims. It is a little matter that he was, not only @ 
double-first, but also both Ireland Scholar and Senior 
Mathematical Scholar—that is. to say, both the. best 
classic and the best mathematician of his year. The 
readers of the Examiner, indeed, hardly need to be 
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reminded of Professor Smith’s University distinctions. 
But he is more than a profoundly learned man, and—by 
common consent—one of the first mathematicians 
in Europe, if not the first. He has higher claims than 
these upon the electors of the University. He has been 
for years a keen politician, as active as Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, if not as prominent, and with liberal opinions 
fully as matured and pronounced. He is, indeed, much 
such a man as the late Belgian Minister—a mere Uni- 
versity Professor, it is trae, but a man whom troubled 
times would inevitably bring to the front, and who in 
any times would be an accession to the House of 
Commons, of which it might well be proud. After all, 
however, what are we to hope from a University which, 
having rejected Mr. Gladstone for Mr. Hardy, actually 
returns Mr. Mowbray as Mr. Hardy’s colleague? The 
best we can hope is that the balance of power in it has 
changed. Whether this be so or not, the next election 
ought conclusively to show. 





The Rev. Mr. Dodwell, like many other troublesome 
people, has incidentally raised a nice point of law. The 
jury found that when he let off his pistol at the Master 
of the Rolls he wasinsane. The medical men appointed 
to examine him, and report upon him, find him perfectly 
sane. Ifthe jury are right—as in the eye of the law 
and of the Constitution they must be—Mr. Dodwell 
ought to be locked up, but not punished. If the medical 
men are right—as it is almost certain they are—he 
ought to be punished, but not locked up. Who 
is to decide when jurors and doctors disagree ? 
All that can really be said is that Mr. Dodwell 
is, upon any hypothesis, a most vexatious person, 
and that a short period of enforced retirement 
will do him no harm. To decide whether he is sane or 
insane is difficult, of course, for the simple reason that 
it is as difficult to give a definition of insanity as of 
“ instinct,”’ or “ honour,” or “ beauty,’”’ or various other 
terms, to which we can, none the less, attach a very clear 
meaning. But when we are met by the practieal ques- 
tion, Ought Mr. Dodwell to be at large? then two opinions 
are no longer possible. Sane or insane he is best, for 
the present, at any rate, where he is. And so, we are 
glad to notice, Mr. Cross thinks. Dr. Kenealy, no 
doubt, is otherwise minded. But then Mr. Dodwell shot 
at a Judge, and the member for Stoke-upon-Trent objects 
to Judges, “ upon principle.” 





Theatrical folk are good friends to the lawyers. They 
are singularly litigious. Only a few days ago, a miser- 
able dispute about a wretched melodrama, founded on 
Eugene Sue’s ‘ Wandering Jew,’ found its way to the 
House of Lords ; and there are many gentlemen in what 
Mr. Crummles called “the theatrical profession’ who 
are as fond of law as is Mr. Charles Reade himself. 
On Thursday last, there was heard before Vice-Chan- 
cellor Hall an application fur an injunction to restrain 
one “ Kotaky,” a Japanese acrobat, better known as 
“Pongo Redivivus,” from performing at the London 
Pavilion. A certain firm of theatrical agents claims, 
it would seem, an exclusive right to the services of 
‘‘Pongo Redivivus,” and the learned Vice-Chancellor 
has decided in their favour, and bas “granted the 
injunction as prayed.” The dispute between “ Pongo 


Redivivus”’ and his employers may net perhaps be. 


altogether without its merits, but it is a pity that the 
time of a Judge should be taken up with so miserable 
&@ matter. Why cannot actors, acrobats, sword-swal- 
lowers, fire-eaters, rope-dancers, and music-hall singers 
establish, like stockbrokers, a forum privatum of their 
own in which to settle their own disputes ? 


PRINCE GORTCHAKOFF’S REPLY. 


Prince Gortchakoff has lost little time in drawing up 
a reply to Lord Salisbury’s Circuler. With an enterprise 
worthy of the period when the Jeadinz jcurnal was con- 


dacted with more energy and ability than has been the 
case of late years, the Z'imes succeeded in obtaining a 
copy of this important document, not only in advance of 
any other paper, but before our Government had re- 
ceived any notification of its tenour. The Russian 
Despatch, as published by the Times, has since been 
supplemented by the Circular to which it is described as 
forming an “ annex,” a novel term, to whose incorpora- 
tion into the English language punctilions gram- 
marians would probably take exception. Prince 
Gortchakoff’s rejoinder to Lora Salisbury is, in fact, the 
statement of the Russian case, which the Government 
of the Czar desires to have laid before Europe. Regarded 
from this point of view, the document cannot be denied 
the credit of singular ability. The Muscovite Chancellor 
takes Lord Salisbury’s statement clause by clause, and 
shows that each one of the articles of the treaty to 
which England has objected by the mouth of her Foreign 
Minister is capable of a different interpretation than 
that which Lord Salisbury has assumed to be self- 
evident. Russia, according to Prince Gortchakoff, 
cannot fairly be accused of any lack of moderation. 
She has not created a new Bulgaria, but has only pro- 
vided the ancient province with new boundaries and 
new institutions suited to the altered condition of affairs, 
and drawn up in conformity with the general principles 
accepted by Europe at the Conference at Constanti- 
nople. She does not propose to assert any supremacy 
over the Principality which she has thus restored to 
national existence. The object of Russian policy in all 
the various arrangements of the treaty with. reference 
to Bulgaria is to enable the Principality to become 
an independent and powerful State, enjoying privileges 
and.a power of internal development similar to those 
which were secured by former wars to Servia and 
Roumania. Moreover, the details of these arrange- 
ments are confessedly open to modification, and are only 
pat forward by Russia as indicating the system by 
which, in her opinion, the interests of the Christian 
population of European Turkey can best be promoted. 
In a similar fashion Prince Gortchakoff endeavours 
to show that the cession of Bessarabia is only a return 
to the old order of things, and involves no real aggran- 
disement of Russia; that Batoum is solely desired for 
commercial purposes ; and that the rectification of the 
Armenian frontier is simply a measure of precaution. 
As to the war indemnity, the vagueness of the arrange- 
ments devised for its ultimate liquidation, which has 
excited so much alarm in England, is due, as the 
Chancellor alleges, not to any desire to place the Porte 
under permanent subjection, but to a wish to avoid tres- 
passing on thejustclaims of the foreign creditors of Turkey. 
It is true, that such a course lays Russia open to suspicion ; 
but this is inevitable—‘‘as against mistrust, there is no 
remedy.’ ‘The obvious criticism which suggests itself 
on the perusal of Prince Gortchakoff’s Circularis that it 
proves too much. If the intentions of Russia were in 
reality as single-minded, and her policy as open and 
above-board as the Chancellor would have us believe, 
the universal distrust created by her proceedings could 
only be assigned to some incomprehensible malice of 
fate. Even if we had no previous knowledge or ex- 
perience to guide us, we should find it difficult to accept 
the interpretation of Muscovite policy submitted to our 
approval. The degree, however, of credibility attaching 
to Prince Gortchakoff’s Circular is not, in our judg- 
ment, the real question at issue. What we have to 
consider for the moment is how far the tenour of this 
document is consistent with that full and free discussion 
of the terms of peace on which England insists as an 
essential condition of our entering the Congress. We fail 
to see how any but an affirmative answer can be honestly 
given to sucha question. The explanation now furnished 
from St. Petersburg as to the aims and objects contem- 
plated by the Treaty of San Stefano are, to say the least, 
worthy of consideration. And, as far as written words’ 
have any binding force, nothing could be more explicit 
than the assurance given by this Circular, that Russia 
is prepared to regard the conditions of her peace with 
Turkey as open to discussion and modification. O/ 
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course, if it once be taken for ted that no reliance 
whatever can be placed upon the statements of Russia, 
and that our view of the San Stefano Treaty 1s the only 
one which can possibly be entertained seriously, there is 
an end of all farther controversy. This, however, 1s 
not the line which our Government has taken up. Their 
contention is that they are most anxious to facilitate 
the meeting of a Congress at which the terms of peace 
are to be discussed by the European Powers. In moving 
the Address to the Queen, Sir Stafford Northcote took 
occasion to dwell emphatically on the fact that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers still looked to the meeting of a 
Congress as the best, if not the sole, means of effecting a 
pacific solution of the Eastern Question. Now, Prince 
Gortchakoff’s reply shows that, as a matter of argu- 
ment, there is no insuperable antagonism between the 
views of Russia and England in respect to the Congress. 
Unless, therefore, we are prepared to say that the ques- 
tion at issue has passed beyond the domain of argument, 
it is obvious that a door is still left open for further 
negotiations in the interest of peace. 

Moreover, it is only fair to acknowledge that Prince 
Gortchakoff urges certain objections to the English posi- 
tion which the Government are bound to meet if they 
desire to have the best of the controversy. It is not 
enough for England toassume a negative line of criticism. 
In words almost identical with those which we ourselves 
employed last week, the Russian Chancellor asks what 
it is that England proposes to substitute for the ar- 
rangement brought about by a war in which she elected 
to remain neutral? Prince Gortchakoff’s argument, if 
we understand it rightly, runs as follows: The Treaty of 
Paris has been set at nought asa mutter of fact, if not 
of theory. The arrangements which that treaty 
established are therefore virtually at an end. 
system has, by England’s own admission, to be 
devised under which the Christian provinces of the 
Porte may be secured the benefits guaranteed them 
by the Conference at Constantinople. At great risk 
and cost Russia has secured the practical liberation 
of these provinces from Turkish rule. At the close 
of an arduous and victorious war, she has proposed 
certain terms which, in her opinion, are those best 
calculated to promote the objects which she has in 
view in common with England. If, then, England 
objects to these terms, it is only reasonable that she, 
on her side, should declare what arrangements she 
would deem preferable, and by what means she proposes 
to reconcile what she acknowledges to be the just re- 
quirements of Russia with the establishment of the 
principles laid down by the Conference, in which she 
took a leading part. To the Russian plea stated in 
this fashion, it is not easy to find an answer, except 
upon grounds that our Government have never espoused, 
and are logically debarred from espousing. If we are 
to go to war, it is desirable that we should have the best 
of the argument. But the question whether we should 
go to war or not is not to be decided by abstract reason- 
ing. Lord Hartington, in the debate on the Address, 
summed up the whole question with singular distinct- 
ness. The country, as the leader of the Opposition 
pointed out, has a right to know whether we are asked 
to make preparations for the eventuality of war with 
the view of. protecting British interests or of upholding 
the interests of Europe. If it can be shown that the 
welfare of England is seriously imperilled by the Treaty 
of San Stefano, then the country would have no hesita- 
tion as to the course we ought to pursue. No such 
proof, however, has as yet been adduced, and even if it 
could be adduced it is obvious that in our own individual 
interest we should be unwise to resort to war before we 
had tried the experiment of a Congress. If, on the 
other hand, we are told that our object in preparing for 


war is to protect, if needs be, the interests of Europe, 


we are justified in demanding how far our policy is 
endorsed by the European Powers, and what steps they 
are ready to take in order to secure its enforcement. 
And if, as there seems every reason to suppose, England 
can as yet rely on nothing beyond vague and doubtful 
assurances of moral support, we have al! the more reason 


to desire the meeting of a Congress in order 
may learn to what extent Europe will side vith 
against us in the event of a war with Russia, 





THE BUDGET DEBATE. 


A discussion on abstract principles is not one in which 
the House of Commons ever shows to advantage, and 
the Budget Debate of Thursday last proved no ex 
tion to this rule. There was no practical issue before 
the House. The acceptance of the Ministerial pro 
was not only a foregone conclusion, but the natural 
reluctance of the Opposition to incur the charge of want 
of patriotism at such a crisis as the present rendered it 
well-nigh certain that the debate would terminate 
without a division. The certainty that, whatever might 
be said and done, there would be twopence more to pay 
this year upon the Income Tax, exercised a dep 
influence both on the adherents and the opponents of 
the Government. The plain truth that members of 
Parliament, like other people, object mainly to the extra 
twopence because it takes so many pounds ont of their 
own pockets, is one on which legislators find it difficult 
to dilate to advantage. After all, when you have 
to pay a thing, there is no great use in grumbling 
about the payment, and the general tone of the 
debate seemed to be that the Budget was an un- 
pleasant matter, about which the less said the better, 
Mr. Childers and Mr. Goschen united in raising a protest 
against the principle of throwing the whole burden of 
any sudden increase of the national expenditure upon 
the classes by whom the Income Tax is paid. But this 
protest, even if it is sound froma _politico-economical 
point of view, can hardly be raised with appropriateness 
in the present instance. No doubt in an ideal State 
every citizen ought to contribute his share towards the 
expenses of the community ; and, equally without doubt, 
the existence of a large class who are not affected 
directly by any increased outlay constitutes an element 
of danger. But then England, as she exists at present, 
has no pretension to be an ideal State. Before her 
legislation can be based upon the theory that all 
her citizens have equal privileges and equal duties, 
so many reforms would have to be introduced, so 
many abuses to be removed, that it is idle to 
dwell upon the comparatively small anomaly of the 
direct taxation of the country being raised from one 
class and not from the nation at large. Moreover, there 
could hardly be a case in which inequality in the in- 
cidence of taxation could be defended more forcibly 
than in the present. If we are to be engaged in war— 
whether with or without due cause—the fact of our 
so being engaged will certainly be due, not to any out- 
burst of popular enthusiasm or passion, but to the views 
of foreign policy which find favour with our governing 
classes. It is fair, therefore, that the cost of our .war- 
like preparations should fall, in the first instance, upon 
those sections of the community who are mainly re- 
sponsible for the attitude which England has assumed. 
And, for our own part, we could have seen little ground 
for just complaint if the whole of the increased taxation 
occasioned by the outcry for war had been raised from 
the Income Tax alone. 

_A similar want of actuality pervaded all the collateral 
discussions to which the debate gave birth. Mr. 
Lewis raised once more the old question whether the 
Income Tax should be charged on all incomes alike, 
irrespective of their character or permanence. But no 
other mem ber showed any disposition to follow him into 
the mazes of the controversy as to whether it is possible 
to distinguish in respect of assessment between pro- 
fessional earnings and incomes derived from interest on 
capital. A subject of more practical importance was 
brought before the House by Mr. Childers, when he 
called attention to the growing system of granting State ~ 
loans for local purposes. The danger which the member 
for Pontefract pointed out is a very serious one. The 
educational and sanitary r:forms of our recent legisla- 
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tion have necessarily entailed a very large immediate out- 
lay, which could not have been borne by the localities to 
which the reforms in question were applied. Under these 
circumstances, it was indispensable that the State should 
to a large extent supply the fands for local improvements. 
At the same time, an awkward precedent has been 
established. As a general rule, there is no sounder 
principle of government than the one that local expenses 
should be defrayed by local rates ; and we share in the 
jealousy with which Mr. Childers regards any infraction 
of this wholesome principle. The more our institutions 
assume @ democratic character the greater will be the 
temptation to any Ministry to conciliate popular support 
by grants of money to local objects. The experience of 
America and of our self-governing colonies shows the 
abuses to which such a system may easily lead. The 
subject is all the more hecareinas of attention on the 
part of Liberals from the fact that the demand for 
reforms, involving large immediate expenditure, comes, 
as a rule, from them, and not from the Conservatives. 
We note with satisfaction that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer expressed his concurrence in Mr. Childers’ 
criticisms, and expressed a hope that the whole subject of 
local loans would, before long, be taken under considera- 
tion. Sir Stafford Northcote was not equally successful in 
his endeavour to show that the system for the reduction 
of the National Debt which he had inaugurated on his 
accession to office has been attended with any tangible 
result. If ever we are to reduce the enormous burden 
of our State-liabilities it must not be by taking money 
out of one pocket in order to pay it into the other, but 
by such a wholesale reduction in our expenditure as 
would leave a substantial margin for the liquidation of 
our liabilities, and such a reduction is not to be hoped 
for under a Tory Government. 

All these discussions, however, had little interest with 
the House of Commons, and the debate would have 
fallen well-nigh dead unless a happy diversion had been 
started by the proposal to increase the Dog Tax. When 
once the subject of dogs was started, the country party 
on both sides of the House were in their element. Yrs 
at last was something which they could understand and 
in which they. took an interest; and an intelligent 
foreigner who was present at the debate might have got 
considerable insight into the practical working of our 
institutions by discovering that, when Parliament was 
engaged in considering whether we should raise some 
half-dozen millions more or less, the question which ab- 
sorbed most attention was whether whelp-hounds under 
one year old should or should not be subject to an 
additional tax of half-a-crown a head. .Mr. Orr Ewing 
advocated the claims of Scotch collies to be exempted 
from the operation of the tax; and Sir George Balfour 
solemnly declared that, if the obnoxious impost was 
allowed to pass without protest, no Scotch member who 
had acquiesced in it in silence would be able to face his 
constituents. Mr. Hopwood took exception to the tax 
on humanitarian grounds, and threatened the Govern- 
ment with the dire consequences which might arise 
from dogs being put to death by their masters sooner 
than pay two and sixpence more a-year, and yet 
resenting the murder of their favourites with undying 
animosity. Mr. Guildford Onslow, on the other hand, 
suggested that pug dogs should be subjected to a pro- 
hibitory tax of one pound a head ; while Mr. Wheelhouse 
seriously proposed that dogs employed in leading blind 
men should be allowed to go tax-free. The discussion 
as to the age at which foxhounds should be rated led 
to a general controversy as to whether hunting was an 
enjoyment reserved exclusively for the wealthy classes, 
or whether it ought to be regarded as a national sport. 
Finally the debate reached its climax when one Irish 
member expressed a doubt as to whether a brother re- 
presentative had had any experience in riding to hounds. 

he strangest part of the whole discussion to anyone 
not acquainted with our English ways was that all these 
criticisms were gravely taken into consideration by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that from beginning 
to end the great dog question governed the course of the 
Budget debate. 


INDIA AND RUSSIA. 


Once on a time, so runs the tale, the Tasmanian 
colonists impressed upon a certain Secretary of State 
the necessity of additional mail communication between 
Van Diemen’s Land and Australia. In reply they were 
informed that Her Majesty’s Government were fully 
sensible of the importance of this demand, and begged 
to say that, if a bridge were thrown over Bass’s Strait, 
the writer of the despatch was prepared to recommend 
to Parliament the guaranteeing of the loan necessary to 
construct this useful public work. We cannot vouch 
for the authenticity of the anecdote, though such is the 
gross ignorance of geography which pervades all classes 
in England, that we could even credit a Minister of State 
not being aware that Bass’s Strait, which looks so 
narrow on his office map, is an arm of the sea 140 miles 
broad. It is perfectly certain that the first Duke of 
Newcastle, for thirty years Secretary of State, and for 
ten of these Prime Minister, was utterly surprised to 
find that Cape Breton was an island. He was also 
strongly of opinion that Annapolis must be defended. 
“ Oh !—yes—yes—to be sure; Annapolis must be de- 
fended ; troops must be sent to Annapolis. Pray, where 
is Annapolis?” We are often reminded that a little 
geography would greatly improve many English 
journalists and hurt no one else, when we hear the inane 
talk of a Russian invasion of India. Herat, and Merv, 
and Affghanistan, and the Bolan Pass are talked glibly 
enough of. But when we begin to see that the writers 
seem to have only the most remote idea of where Herat 
is, what is the nature of Merv, how high is the Bolan 
Pass, and what is the nature of Affghanistan, we not 
unnaturally doubt the capacity of such blind leaders for 
the task they have undertaken. Few men who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the geography of either 
Central or Southern Asia can regard the bugbear of a 
Russian invasion of India in any other light than the 
effect of a diseased imagination, due to ignorance or _ 
Russophobism. We believe that David Urquhart first 
invented this story, and it was too good to be lost 
sight of. The Russophiles saw in it a fine war cry, 
while the opposite party were not backward in point- 
ing out that, if we opposed the Russians, they would 
revenge themselves by carrying fire and sword into 
the plains of Bengal. Hitherto there had been no talk 
about this dream in Russia itself. But when the 
Russians saw that this absurd idea was enough to alarm 
perfidious Albion, they were too astute to lose sight of” 
it. Accordingly at intervals they dangle this bogey 
before our gaze, laughing, no doubt, consumedly at the- 
terror which the spectacle inspires us with. It cannot 
be denied that the Russian acquisitions in Central Asia 
have been quoted, with some appearance of truth, as 
proving that there have been designs on lands further 
east than the savage-haunted deserts of Khiva, Kokand, . 
or Bokhara. Unfortunately, however, for that theory, 
the Russo-Indian invasion was talked of long before 
Central Asia was acquired ; and at the present moment 
there is a strong party in Russia which would willingly 
quit these deserts, which have been conquered at great 
cost, yield nothing, and are held with difficulty, could 
they do so with safety to their outlying territory. A 
few tipsy, uneducated Russian subalterns may talk 
of an Indian invasion; a few scarcely better-informed 
Russian and English journalists may echo their 
pompous cackle ; but no man who is acquainted with 
the elements of geography, or who is not blinded by 
political fanaticism, could for a moment seriously enter- 
tain such a project. And this for the simple reason that 
“ the face of Nature and of the clock, to phy, history, 
military science, and the state of the Kussian treasury ’” 
are all against it. 

Let. anyone read the accounts of the expeditions sent. 


against Khiva and Bokhara. These detachments had 
no enemy behind them, and a feeble wee one in 
front. They were composed of a mere handful of men ; 


and yet it was only by dint of the greatest difficulty and 
the endurance of hardships such as all but wore out 
the soldiers, that their goal was reached. If this was 
the case with a few thousand soldiers, what must it be 
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when an army of dimensions not inferior to that which 
invaded Turkey has to cross, not to Khiva or Kokand, 
but across the Himalayas to India, two thousand 
miles from their base, by a powerful enem 

behind, and by rebels on every side, and, after a 

have there to face a powerful army, or series of 
armies, in front, with abundance of supplies, unin- 
terrupted communication, an inexhaustible treasury, 
and a_ practically inexhaustible fountain of soldiers 
to draw upon? Last week we commented on 
M. Kalskovski’s demonstration of the futility of this 
enterprize. And even that gentleman, either out of 
ignorance of the real state of the case, or from a discreet 
regard for the amour propre of his countrymen, does not 
fally estimate the difficulties of the campaign. He under- 
estimates the army which would be required to be con- 
veyed over the Central Asiatic deserts, underrates the 
difficulties which it would have to encounter, and alto- 
gether omits any reference to the paramount obstacles 
which would bring the largest as well as the smallest 
force to a standstill the moment it reached the great 
sea of mountains which guard the North-Western 
Provinces of India. It would be lunacy to think of 
invading India with less than halfa million men. To 
carry stores for this enormous army would require more 
horses, camels, and other beasts of burden, than could 
be gathered together in the course of years; for no 
waggons could be taken over the greater portion of the 
route, while forage for the animals, as well as the men, 
and in some cases even water, would require to be con- 
veyed. Itis easy to say, to glibly repeat, that from the 
Caspian to Tashkend it is only 800 miles as the crow 
flies, and 500 more, bating deserts, from Tashkend to 
Merv; and that Merv is again but 300 miles from Herat, 
while Herat is only 600 from Peshawur, which is the 
backdoor of India. Even taking these figures as they 
stand, this is an immense distance for an army so situated 
as the half-million which would be requisite to invade 
India with, A regiment, before the days of the Pacific 
Railroad, used to take from four to five months to cross 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific. How long would 
an army have taken? The whole route, moreover, lay 
over grassy plains, well watered, and enjoying the finest 
of climates. How long would it take to cross the sandy 
pestilential plains of Asia, to pass the waterless sandy 
deserts of Kara Kum, of Kezel Kum, Akum, Bokhara, 
and the Pamir? We know the difficulty—even with rail- 
ways, roads, a fertile country, armed allies, a friendly 
people, a sure base, uninterrupted communication, no 
great rivers but one, and that asmall one compared with 
some of the Indian streams, and an undisciplined enemy— 
the Russians had to reach Constantinople. Now, three- 
fourths of Central Asia is a desert of sand and water- 
less waste, which is toilsome and dangerous to a few 
merchants, difficult for a caravan, and all but impassable 
for a large army. The rest is mountain—the only 
fertile place in the route capable of growing stores being 
Merv, in the Murgab Valley. But Merv is not Russian ; 
and on the first hint of the Czar showing signs of wishing 
to seize this point, he would enrage Affghanistan and 
Persia, and undoubtedly be checkmated by the English 
Government. Besides, a march of such an army could 
only be possible with the approval of Persia. ihe only 
practicable route is up the Atrek Valley, in Persian 
territory. Even Astrabad, the critical point, is a 
Persian town. Now, the Shah, knaye though he be, 
knows well enough what he is about. He is aware that 
from the English he has nothing to fear, but that Russia 
has her eye on his once fertile kingdom. Therefore we 
may be certain that even if Nazr Eddin, for the sake 
of gain, should play fast and loose, he will take good care 
not to embroil himself with the English, or act the part of 
Roumania to the Muscovites; though, by our mistaken 
bidding for his favour three years ago, we did all we 
could to make the vain Oriental imagine that he was a 
man of profound importance to England. All this, of 
course, 18 on the supposition that the army crossing 
these deserts would be unmolested. But it would not. 
An English army would doubtless cut its communica- 
tions, while the Turcomans would harass it everywhere. 


Central Asia wonld also rise; while, long before the 
was ready to move, the accumulation of stores. 


would have given the Indian Government warning 


take such steps as would make the march an iene 
sibility or a foredoomed failure. Now all the plans— 


even those of M. Kalskovski—centre on the th that 
Affghanistan must be the goal of the invaders, and that 
Affghanistan holds the key of India. 

The Karkaroum Pass of the north is nearly 11,000 feet 
in height, and impassable for an army, and the southern 
passes are not much better. The Bolan is therefore the 
only one, supposing that Merv and Herat—a strongly 
fortified place—have fallen, that can be taken into 
account. We, however, know really so little of the 
country that it is difficult to say what is a practicable 
pass and what not. But this we know that, when onr 
little army passed through the Bolan in 1839, it wasa 
wretched military road. The pass is sixty miles long, 
exceedingly steep, and exceedingly narrow. There wag 
no opposition to our forces passing, except that the 
banditti of the hills cut off all stragglers. But, never. 
theless, with every advantage in our favour, the baggage 
cattle died by hundreds. The Bolan River was covered 
with dead carcases, while, to quote the historian of the 


expedition, “the way was strewn with with 
abandoned tents and stores, and luxuries, which a few 


weeks afterwards would have fetched their weight twice 
counted in rupees, were left to be trampled down by the 
great number of cattle in the rear, or carried off by the 
plunderers about them.” The Khyber is now prac- 
tically in the hands of the English, and, if fortified, 
would be impregnable. No army could pass it. A 
British force in 1842 was annihilated there. A 
Russian force, worn out with the harassments and toils 
of Central Asia, would fall an easy prey to the artillery 
guarding it, and its remnant to the army waiting them 
at Peshawur at the far end of the Pass. The Russians 
calculate on Shere Ali’s friendship, They lean on a 
broken reed. He is powerless except in so far that he 
has a difficult country containing the passes through 
which an army must come. But even were he inclined 
to play false, long before the great caravan could toil- 
somely work over Central Asia to Herat, the Affghan 
passes would not be in his hands. Twice did we 
conquer his father—Dost Mohammed—a greater man 
than he; and only recently the wild tribes have been 
shown that their best interest is to be on the side of the 
victorious Feringhees. We have hitherto said nothing 
about the climate through which the enemy would have 
to pass. Sistan, on the Affghan border, is one of the 
best localities. But even here in the summer it is 80 
hot that the Yawar, endeavouring to give the English 
Commissioners some idea of it, remarked that “‘ wherever 
he sat down in that season, the parched-up earth around 
him became at once a small swamp of mud, owing to 
the excess of perspiration!” But there are greater 
changes going on in Affghanistan, as there are im 
Kashgar. Shere Ali is dying, and in the civil war 
which will follow his death we may require to 
interfere. Moreover, the most likely candidate is Yakoob 
Khan, a soldier, a statesman, a friend of the Eng- 
lish, and a very different man from his cunning, i1rTi- 
table, shifty father. Need we say more? We are only 
yet at the confines of India. It takes three months 
for an army to march, under the most favourable eir- 
cumstances, from Peshawur to Calcutta; and these cir- 
cumstances will not be with the Russians or any invader. 
Long before they reached Bengal they would be starved, 
decimated by fevers, or spitted by the wild horsemen 
who would flock to our standard. Already hundreds 
of candidates are waiting the privilege of joining the 
native cavalry, though they have to deposit 250 ru 
as security for their horse and accoutrements. But 
it would be a waste of space to devote more to demon- 
strating the absurdity of this nightmare of a few well- 
meaning men or windy “patriots.” India may slip 
from our grasp, but, if she do, it will be because we 
deserved to lose her owing to our misgovernment and 
alienation of the natives; not by any foreign invasion. 
India has been often invaded, but under circumstances. 
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which can no longer occur. Alexander of Russia is not 
Alexander of Macedon, Skobeleff is not Genghis Khan, 
Gourko not Timurleng, nor do Baber and Nadir Shah 
find their modern representatives in Nazr Eddin or 
Prince Gortschakoff. The Indian people may not 
love us, and they have no reason to do so; but 
they love no foreigner one whit better, and, least of all, 
have they any reason to love the Russians. India is not 
a nation; it is a series of governments, the people in 
which hate each other more bitterly than they dislike 
their rulers. The Indian people did not rise in the 
Mutiny; it was a rebellion of the army. The higher 
classes were almost to a man with us; sd the Princes 
of India cannot forget that a hundred bearded Khans 
have “made their peace with Allah,” that Alexander 
Nicolaovitch might be Czar of All the Russias. In 
India it is always ‘‘ the unexpected that comes to pass.” 
India might perhaps be invaded by way of Central Asia, 
just as England might be invaded by the Chinese by 
way of Russia—a threat which was absolutely made in 
1842. But the one is as probable as the other, and 
about as possible. In twenty years we may witness 
strange sights; but among these spectacles, we are 
convineed, will not be the Cossack watering his horse 
at the Ganges ! 


IMPERIALISM IN FRANCE. 


The Republican cause in France has just obtained a 
noteworthy success. On Sunday last, elections were 
held in fifteen constituencies to fill up vacancies in 
the Chamber. In almost every instance these vacancies 
had been caused by the refusal of the Republican 
majority to recognise the validity of the returns of the 
late general elections, and it is needless to say that the 
members thus unseated belonged without exception to 
the Conservative party, eight of them being avowed 
champions of an Imperialist restoration. At all these 
local elections the Republican candidates have been 
returned by increased majorities. The Left had already 
so overwhelming a preponderance in the Chamber of 
Deputies that the accession of some dozen additional 
votes is of no great importance from a Parliamentary 
point of view. The real gravity of these elections 
consists in the evidence they afford as to the 
progress which the Republic has made since the 
downfall of the De Broglie Ministry. According 
to the rules which have always prevailed in France 
throughout successive dynasties, no Parliamentary elec- 
tion is valid until the return is approved by a formal 
vote of the Chamber. As soon as Parliament assembles 
a number of committees are appointed, amongst whom 
the task of examining into the validity of the elections 
is apportioned. When the committee offers no objec- 
tion to the return of any deputy, his election is validated 
by the Assembly as a matter of course. But in cases 
where the committee report adversely, their decision is 
submitted to a vote of the Chamber, which is decided in 
the main by party considerations. This system may be 
objectionable on constitutional grounds, but it is an 
established custom of French political life. There can 
be no question that the present Chamber has exercised 
its power of invalidation to an exceptional degree. On 
one ground or another no small proportion of the 
Conservative members elected in October last have been 
unseated by a vote of the dominant party. In most 
of these invalidations there was no dispute as to 
the fact of the candidates elected having obtained a 
decisive majority. The plea on which the return was 
vitiated’ was that the result of the election was due to 
corruption and to illegal influence on the part of the late 
Government. As might have been expected, an outcry 
was raised by the Right that the Left were taking 
advantage of their majority to override the minority, 
and that the deliberate choice of the Constituencies was 
being set aside in order to gratify the passions of the 
victorious Republicans, 

How far this contention was true could only be 
decided by an appeal to the Constituencies. The organs 
of the Monarchical party asserted that the constituencies 





whose members had been unseated would resent the 
interference of the Assembly with their freedom of choice, 
and that the out-turn of a fresh election would show 
that these constituencies knew what they were 
about when or voted for Conservatives in Ootober. 
On the other hand, the Republicans declared that 
the constituencies in question had been coerced again: ) 
their own wishes into voting for Monarchists, and that, 
as soon as they were allowed to exercise the franchise in 
freedom, they would return members pledged to support 
the cause of the Republic. Thus the elections of last 
Sunday came to be regarded as a sort of trial of 
strength between the Left and the Right, and their 
result serves to show that, whether the Republicans 
were right or wrong in principle in their wholesale 
invalidation of the Imperialist elections, their action 
has strengthened their hold upon the constituencies. 
To our thinking, however, the chief importance of this 
electoral triumph lies in the light that it throws upon the 
character of the Imperialist reaction in France which, 
under the De Broglie Administration, assumed such 
formidable proportions. It seems idle to suppose 
that, within a space of six months, important and 
intelligent constituencies, such as that of the Pas 


de Calais, have undergone a complete change of poli« 


tical opinion, and have become converts to the superior 
advantages of Republican as opposed to Imperialist in- 
stitutions. Without doubt the experience of a genuine 
Republican Administration, brief as it has been, has done 
a good deal to remove some of the morbid apprehensions 
which the very name of a Republic inspi 
quarters of France. But this gradual enli 
public opinion is not sufficient to account for the extra- 

ordinary difference between the votes polled in the self- 

same constituencies in October and in April, Nor are we 

disposed to think that the result of the Conservative elec- 

toral victories which have just been set aside as mainly 

due to intimidation orto bribery. Unquestionably the Duc 

de Broglie and his agents were guilty of illegal and un- 

constitutional practices; but these practices, however 
objectionable, only tended, in so far as they succeeded at 
all, to strengthen the causes which led a large number 
of French constituencies to return candidates belonging 
to the Imperialist party. If our view is correct, both 
series of elections represented with tolerable fairness. 
the sentiments of the constituencies for the time being. 
And, if this be so, the recent defeat of the Imperialists. 
proves how completely their previous success was of an 

accidental and ephemeral character. 

It is a mistake, as we hold, to suppose that there is, 
or ever has been since Sedan, any large party in France 
which desires the restoration of the Empire in itself. 
It is hardly possible that this should otherwise. 
Whatever were the merits or demerits of the Second 
Empire, it was not a form of government caleulated to 
excite public enthusiasm in its behalf, nor was there 
anything in the character of Napoleon III, or his 
dynasty, to take a strong hold upon popular imagina- 
tion. Imperialism, in so far as it is embodied in a 
principle, has no necessary connexion with the Bona- 
partes of a kind similar to that which identifies the 
cause of French Monarchy with the Bourbons. The 
chief, if not the sole, strength of the Imperialist party is 
that they represented a reign of settled law and 
order, of commercial prosperity, and, to some extent, 
of national ascendancy in Europe. So long as the 
Republic existed only upon sufferance, and its dura- 
tion seemed a matter of but doubtful probability, the 
instincts of the Conservative and property-owning 
classes operated in favour of an Imperialist reaction. 
In every civilised country the great majority of the 
citizens care more for material security and prosperity 
than they do for abstract principles of government, and 
in France this majority is probably larger than it is 
elsewhere. The strength, therefore, of the Imperialists 
lay in the fact that they were able to offer France a 
form of government under which there was a greater pro- 
spect of order and stability than was presented by either 
Legitimists or Orleanists, or by a Republic administered 
by Monarchists in the interest of a Monarchy: Now, 
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however, that the Republic is recognised as the 
established government, which can only be upset by 
means of a revolution, if not of civil war, it has secured 
the support of that large class of the community which 

reviously looked to the Empire as the symbol of order. 
The Bonapartists are now placed in a position under 
which they can only advocate their cause by an appeal 
to those very elements of disturbance, the suppression 
and restraint of which is the great object of the French 
bourgeoisie. In other words, the adherents of the 
appel au peuple have become of necessity the partisans 
not of order but of revolution. And it is to this change 
that we attribute the sudden revulsion from Imperialism 
to Republicanism evinced by the elections which have 
resulted’ in the triumph of the Republic. 





THE TWO NEW PEERS. 


Recent changes in the Cabinet seem to have rendered 
the creation of two new Peers necessary. If a Minister 
thinks it desirable to increase the debating power of 
his Government in the House of Lords, of course he 
recruits from the Commons the ranks of his supporters 
in the Upper House. . Hence the removal of Mr. Hardy 
to what Mr. Edward Jenkins, in his grandiose style, the 
other day, termed “the Elysian sphere ”’ of the Heredi- 
tary Chamber—may, at least some will have it sa—be 
defensible. Then, again, though the elevation of Sir 
Charles Adderley to the Peerage will strengthen or 
buttress neither the Ministry nor the Upper House, his 
removal will free the Government in the more popular 
assembly from an element of weakness that for some 
time back they must have felt rather embarrassing. But 
the odd thing is that it is not in the House of Lords 
that the Ministry is deficient in debating power. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the loss of Mr. Hardy leaves 
the front Opposition bench in the Commons without a 
single good second-rate debater. Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s metallic drawl is only rendered tolerable by his 
gift of clear statement—and, as we all know, with an 
illogical people like the English, statement is to the 
politician almost as useful a faculty as reasoning itself. 
Mr. Cross can “put a case” well enough, after the 
manner of a prosperous country attorney who is in 
the habit of having it all his own way at Quarter 


‘Sessions. But his perky dapper smartness falls 


far below any ideal of Parliamentary oratory. So that 
Mr. Hardy, despite the suggestion of gasping impotence 
-to which his peculiar manner usually gives rise, is, from 
his vigorous pugnacity, his power of retort, and his not 
disagreeable voice, really the only Minister in the 
Commons with the least pretensions to oratory. If we 
can imagine Mr. Gladstone, old and worn out, with his 
ideas somewhat “mixed,” his logical faculty rather 
duiled, and his bright busy brain a little stupefied, then 
we should have a pretty fair notion of what Mr. Hardy is 
just now, when he reigns over the Ministerial bench in 
the Commons, as far as concerns oratory at least, as a 
sort of ‘‘ one-eyed king amongst the blind.” Why, then, 
is he taken to the House of Lords, where he must, beside 
the Prime Minister, and the Foreign Secretary, not to 
mention the Lord Chancellor, sink below the level of 
mediocrity? Why Sir Charles Adderley is removed 
thither is easily enough explained. He is, as Mr. Bright 
once wrote of him, ‘‘rather a dull man,’ but rich, 
respectable, and with an ambition to potter about 
politics, which renders him an inconvenient encumbrance 
to a Ministry already overweighted with dullness. A 
peerage has induced him to abandon an official career of 
which it may be truly said nothing in it became him as 
the leaving of it. 

_ We suppose that two if not three grounds can be 
given for Mr. Hardy’s “translation” to the House of 
Lords. It was necessary to find a Secretary of State 
for India, and for this post one has to select a short- 
tempered, pig-headed, pedagogic man who will “stand no 
nonsense’’ from the people at Calcutta, where an 
amiable delusion is apt to prevail that India ought to 
exist for Anglo-Indians, and that the English Govern- 


ment in London has really no business to interfere with 
it. Now, Mr. Hardy is short-tempered, masterful, and 
ppery as the veritable Nabob of the old story- | 

e is a vigorous administrator, not capable of originatiz 
a new track perhaps, but obstinately obasciontiagall 
faithful in following an old one that has been beaten ont 
plainly for him by his predecessors. Therefore, it wag 
on the whole a wise step to make him Indian Secretary. 
Then, again, it has become almost a tradition of late 

ears to have this high officer of State in the House of 
Techie. There are two good reasons for this. If he be 
faithful to his trust, he has far more hard drudging work 
to go through than most other Ministers, and therefore 
to sit in a Chamber that takes life easily is a distinct 
advantage to him. Further, it is thought that the man 
who rules the rulers of India should be more than a mere 
commoner in rank—that he should at least be a Peer of 
England ; and, then, as we all know, it is ever pleasant 
for the present Prime Minister to make his old friends 
lords, more especially when they have rendered valiant 
service to his Government, such as Mr. Hardy’s has 
been. For we are sure nobody who knows what the 
ex-War Secretary has done during the last few years 
will deny that he richly deserves any titular honour 
befitting his station that it is in the power of 
the Sovereign to give him. He entered the Cabinet 
when the officers of the army were enraged beyond 
measure on account of Lord Cardwell’s warina: For 
the first time for many years the army had been dealt 
with as an institution that was to be popularised in 
accordance with a definite policy which was rudely in. 
tolerant of inefficiency and sham. Purchase was 
abolished. Short service and the reserve system were 
introduced. Suggestions for a scheme of “linked 
battalions ”’ welding all the forces of the country into 
an effectively co-operating mass were laid down, and 
when Mr. Hardy came to office he was expected to 
reverse all the reforms that had up to that time been 
carried out. The amount of social pressure put upon 
him for this purpose was greater than most Ministers 
could have withstood. Yet it is to Mr. Hardy’s ever- 
lasting credit that he did withstand it; that he practi- 
cally recanted all the nonsensical oupeetne talk about 
“ Cardwell ruining the army ;” and that on coming into 
office he determined to give the Liberal policy a fair trial. 
He has devoted himself to gradually developing it in 
the main lines laid down by Lord Cardwell; and 
although he has had occasionally to “ burn a pinch of 
incense to the old gods”’ of the officers, and to give them 
the Regimental Exchange Bill, not to mention the Pro- 
motions Retirement Warrant, these are but slight con- 
cessions to reaction—indeed, for aught we know, Lo 
Cardwell himself, had he remained in power, would not 
have been able to withhold them. To Mr. Hardy’s 
earnest fidelity to the scheme and plan of his pre- 
decessor is to be attributed the practical success of the 
reserve system, so much scouted in Lord Cardwell’s 
reign, and the elaboration of the plan for welding the 
auxiliaries and the line into “linked battalions,” which 
is the most significant event of his administration. 

Sir Charles Adderley, who will hereafter be known as 
Lord Norton of Norton, is, as we have said, rich, re- 
spectable, and well-meaning. As a Minister, he has 
been weak, and sometimes almost bungling. 
Bright’s cruel epigram about him dealt the first great 
blow at his reputation. Then came Mr. Plimsoll, who 
shook his fist in his face that fine afternoon when he 
enacted that famous “ dramatic scene” on the floor of 
the House. Since he made such a mess of the Merchant 
Shipping Bill, Sir Charles has not been much heard of ; 
and as he is opulent, decorous, and dull, he will find a 
fit haven of rest in the chamber of gilded gloom. There 
was a time when he had ideas about the Colonies, and 
when he wrote pamphlets—some of them rather fair 
pamphlets, too—about Imperial federation and penal 
discipline. Then when he was at the Education Depart- 
ment in the late Lord Derby’s time, he also did some 
meritorious work in connexion with the regulation of 
reformatories. It was never very well understood how 
he came to hold high office. His chief, they say, had 4 
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great belief in the wisdom of conciliating the talkative 
classes, and somebody persuaded the Rupert of Debate 
that the people who attend Social Science Congresses 
were getting powerful enough to have in the Govern- 
ment a man who represented their tone of thought. Sir 
John Packington had too much of the air ofa ministerial 
hack to serve this purpose, and when Lord Derby sought 
for a ‘young man”’ who was “‘original” but safe, “faddy”’ 
but dull, and who knew all about the social science 
people, he picked up Sir Charles Adderley. To his 
dying day, his lordship preserved an almost childlike 
belief that it was essential to have Sir Charles in every 
Tory combination. Somehow the notion that “ social 
science’ is “‘ an interest’ has died ont, and, with its 
vanishing, Sir Charles Adderley has gradually faded 
away into a peerage. He represents no practical 
“ interest’ now, but that of land, and, being a generous 
public-spirited man, who takes what may be called “a 
general interest” in politics, of course he ought to be 
in the Lords. He will make a most respectable Peer, 
and be useful in a sense to his party. Like Sir Walter 
Barttelot in the Commons, he will probably not think it 
beneath his dignity, in return for his title, to take up 
when required the debate at dinner-time, and tide it 
over the period of empty benches on those few occasions 
when the Upper House indulges in the luxury of a long 
discussion. As long as we have a House of Lords, it 
ought to represent, as far as possible, what may be 
called the great permanent interest of this country— 
territorial possessions. In this view, the elevation of 
such eminently worthy persons as Mr. Hardy, who is 
really a distinguished politician, and Sir Charles 
Adderley, who has failed in trying to be one, is a matter 
beyond the pale of hostile criticism, 


THE THEATRE ROYAL OLD BAILEY. 


We have no wish to make any lengthened comments 
upon the Rachel case. It is the especial function of the 
daily papers to moralise upon sensational cases. They 
discharge the duty very admirably, and upon the whole 
with fairly good taste, although, if we may borrow a 
phrase from Mr. Day, the counsel by whom Mme. 
Rachel was so ably represented, the imagination dis- 
played in articles of this kind is hardly tempered with 
a sufficient amount of judgment. We are quite content, 
in short, to leave it to our daily contemporaries to revive 
the history of the Borrodaile case and the Carnegie case, 
to point out what a wicked old woman the convict is, 
to describe the prosecutrix as a guileless and simple 
creature, and to end—as such articles always do 
end—with a high eulogium upon the consummate 
ability, long experience, and strict impartiality of the 
learned Judge. Such comment as we have to offer 
upon the case itself is brief and hardly worth expansion 
into the dimensions of an article. That Mme. Rachel 
is a practised old rogue may be admitted. Whether 
she would ever have been convicted had there not been 
the millstone of a previous conviction round her neck 
may be doubted by anyone who will take the trouble to 
read the evidence. That the prosecutrix was the guile- 
less, confiding, simple, childlike creature Baron Huddle- 
ston represented her, is even more questionable. 
Indeed, on the evidence, she deserves as little sympathy 
as the convict herself. His lordship, we notice, took it 
upon himself to offer evidence to the jury of her ab- 
solute and primitive guilelessness ; but, as a matter of 
fact, a married woman who has pawned her jewels more 
than once—for what purpose we are not told; who, for 
more than a year, is consulting a disreputable quack 
like Mme. Rachel, and writing her letter upon letter 
couched in terms of extravagant affection, while she 
sedulously keeps her intimacy with this Canidia a secret 
from her husband ; who, while her father is admittedly 
in extreme destitution—so extreme that charitable sub- 
Scriptions are being raised for him—is yet herself 
endeavouring to get together a hundred pounds for the 
adornment of her complexion; and who, by her own 
admission, is not always “strictly accurate” in her 


statements, can hardly figure as that paragon of inno- 
cence which the learned Judge made her out tobe. 
The one person in the whole matter to be pitied is 
the unfortunate Mr. Pearse, whose dirty linen has thus 
been washed in public ; and when we consider that, if he 
had only given his pledge not to prosecute, he would 
have had back his wife’s letters and jewellery, and have 
saved the exposure, we can hardly consider that he has 
been well advised in this unfortunate matter. 

So much for the Rachel case itself. On the manner, 
however, in which it was conducted we have something 
more to say. The second day the rain fell in torrents, 
and rain is a thing which fashionable society—especiall 
if it consist of ladies clad in gorgeous apparel, and wit 
trailing robes of costly material—is somewhat unwilling 
to face. The consequence was that on the Thursday the 
attendance at the Theatre Royal Old Bailey rather fell 
off ; but on the first day the Court was crowded. On 
the same bench with the learned Judge and the aldermen 
there sat— 

with dilated eyes, 
A tribe of women, dress’d in many hues. 


Those on the bench itself were the élite, the cream of 
society, who had come to hear all about their dear friend 
Lady Dudley, and the wicked stories which had been 
told about her. But it was not the bench alone that 
was thus occupied. Every available seat and corner in 
the Court was similarly crammed. There were, indeed, 
rather more women in the Court than men; and had it 
not been for the prosaic realities of wigs and stuff gowns, 
and policemen, and solicitors’ clerks, and reporters, and 
other such vulgar people, the first impression produced 
upon a stranger suddenly entering the Court would have 
been that he had stumbled inadvertently, not into a 
tribunal of public justice, but into a fashionable morning 
concert, or some other entertainment largely frequented 
and patronised by “the quality.” It is true that the 
indecency perpetrated during the Penge trial, when these 

nd ladies sat and sipped champagne, and daintily 
nibbled chicken sandwiches, while four wretched human 
beings, in dumb. but not on that account the less terrible 
agony, were waiting the issue of life or death, was not on’ 
this occasion repeated. The aldermen considerately pro- 
vided a sort of hot luncheon in another portion of the build- 
ing, and the more select of the companyretired during the 
midday adjournment to a substantial civic repast of soup, 
joint, and sundries, while their humbler sisters had to 
content themselves with sandwiches, biscuits, and furtive 
glasses of sherry. Although, however, the champagne 
was not publicly handed round, the scene was yet one 
which no man who respects human nature, or takes a 
pride in the proper administration of justice, could 
regard with satisfaction. What these women came down 
for we all know. Most of us have heard of the Borro- 
daile case. There are supposed to be extraordinary 
mysteries in connexion with Mme. Rachel’s business. 
The fact is, of course, that the woman is simply a 
common, vulgar swindler—a sort of female Dr. Kahn. 
But a prurient imagination suggests that there are 
shameful and wicked secrets in her trade; mysteries of 
the Bona Dea from which even a mouse would fly in 
terror; abominable and unheard-of things such as 
ought not even to be mentioned in the presence of 
an honest woman. It was in expectation of some 
treat of this kind that these ladies, or at any 
rate the majority of them, must have come down; and 
we are glad that for once they were disappointed. The 
evidence was dull and uninteresting to the last degree, 
and the admirable speech of Mr. Day, though it sparkled 
with humour and bristled with point, was yet far above 
the heads of a set of idle, listless women, who only 
wanted a sensation, and who, failing that stimulus to a 


jaded appetite, contented themselves with levelling their 


glasses at the wretched woman in the dock. Mme. 
Rachel, no doubt, must in the course of her business 
have acquired a very considerable contempt for 
the majority of her sex; and when she reflects 
over the incidents of her last trial we doubt if 
her opinion of those whom Brantéme calls “ grandes 
dames de par le monde” will be in any way in- 
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creased. What brought these fine ladies down on 
Wednesday and Thursday to the Central Criminal 
Court ? The Old Bailey is not a pleasant place. The 
Court is noisome, and abominably ventilated. Did they 
come from a wish to familiarise themselves with the 
mode in which justice is administered, or to gain a 
Bnglish criminal procedure? The pretence 
is too idle to be seriously entertained. They went to 
Court in much the same e of mind as that in which 
the maid-of-all-work spends her penny on her Illustrated 
Police News. They knew that they were sure of some- 
thing “spicy ;” they hoped—or some of them hoped— 
that they had at least a chance of something indecent or 
immoral. Besides, Mme. Rachel was a pr! or 
woman, and it is a pleasant thing to see a wi 
ing the slow eaten of the dock. Highly- 
bred ladies like such a spectacle. It is a relief to the 
monotony of pigeon-shooting at Hurlingham, and 
attendance at anti-vivisection meetings. 

The objectionable practice of turning a court of law 
into a theatre began with the Tichborne trial. Like 
other bad customs, it has grown from bad to worse. 
There are oceasions upon which we can conceive it 
possible that an educated lady should be willing to sit 
through all the repulsive details of a criminal trial. A 
law officer of the Crown, entrusted with a grave and 
serious prosecution, may bring his wife to hear his 
opening speech ; or a Judge’s wife may wish to hear her 
husband sum up, and to admire the grace of his 
manner, and the polished dignity of his periods. 
Judges are exempt from human weakness. The wives 
of Judges are, after all, but mortal. Or a lady 
may reasonably enough wish, for once in a way, to see 
how a trial is conducted, much as some people like for 
once in a way to go up ina balloon, or down into a coal- 
mine, or to attend a Moody and Sankey meeting, or to 
subject themselves to some other experience which, if 
neither amusing nor edifying, has at any rate the charm 
of novelty, It is, however, we venture humbly to think, 
a bad habit for a Judge, or even a barrister, to habitually 
have his wife in Court when he is concerned in a big or 
a “spicy” case. A Judge is impersonal; and, if he 
have a wife, it is a human weakness of which, in his 
capacity as a Judge, he ought to be unconscious. 
This, however, is matter of taste alone. It is matter 
of principle—which is more than taste— that our 
law courts should not be turned into theatres, and 
that justice should not be degraded by the conversion 
of a criminal trial into a species of public entertainment. 
At the Old Bailey this week admission was “ by ticket 
only.” Boxes and stalls were inthe gift of the Judges, 
the aldermen, and the sheriffs. The dress-circle was the 
perquisite of practising barristers. Solicitors, witnesses, 
and other inferior folk, had to do, as best they could, 
with the pit. The gallery involved the adroit adminis- 
tration of half-a-crown to a policeman or doorkeeper. 
The performance was a complete success, although there 
was nothing in the house but “ paper.” The principal 
actor played his part to perfection. Mr. Poland was 
applauded. Mr. Day would have been applauded had 
not the usher judiciously shouted “ Silence!’ Mme. 
Rachel played her part with that calmness and finish 
which nothing but experience can give; Mrs. Pearse 
made a most promising début; while infinite credit.is 
due to Mr. George Lewis for the admirable manner in 
which the piece was put upon the stage, and to Mr. 
Avory for the marvellous precision with which he dis- 
charged the responsible duties of stage-manager. 





ON SOME DOCTRINES OF NATURAL 
JUSTICE. 


Certain popular conceptions of natural justice are ve 
curiously illustrated by the action recently brought 
against Mr. Thistlethwayte by his wife’s milliner. 
The legal theory of a husband’s liability for his wife’s 
debts is founded on a presumption of the wife’s authority 
as agent for the husband. T'wo elements must concur 
to establish the obligation ; credit must have been in 


fact given to the husband, or, in less technical language, 
the goods, or whatever else the claim be for, must 
have been provided by the creditor on the faith of the 

been 


husband paying for them; and the wife must have 3 
authorised to pledge her husband’s credit. Within 


limits which we need not further specify, but whi 
are sufficiently well understood for practical: puspeaae 
this authority is presumed as a thing naturally aris 
ont of the relation of husband and wife, and. ing 
accustomed division of labour between them in the 
affairs of the household. But the office of a , 
of this kind is to dispense with proof of a state of thing 
so common that proof would in most cases be a vain 
repetition, and by no means to exclude proof of the 
contrary state of things in the exceptional cases where 
such contrary state exists. The husband is not liable 
if he can show that his wife was, in fact, not anthoriged 
to pledge his credit—unless, indeed, he has turned his 
wife out of doors without the means of subsistence, in 
which case the law brings him to a sense of his 
and puts in the wife’s hand a rude weapon of 
defence, by making the presumption absolute. It would 
be more correct to say that in this case the i 
is turned into a fiction; whereby the reader may per- 
ceive that legal fictions have, in an artificial 
like ours, their practical and beneficent uses. Such, in 
its most general outline, is the legal doctrine ; a doctrine 
whose cautions and limitations are unknown and 
abhorrent to the simple grandeur of natural justice. 
The manner in which natural justice approaches these 
questions may be best illustrated by a parallel instance 
which, though critics may dispute its historical truth, is 
far too edifying to be omitted. In the early days of the 
County Court system, after a verdict for the plaintiff in 
an action for debt, it was suggested to the Court that 
the defendant could not pay, but had an aunt who 
could; whereupon the Judge made an order upon the 
aunt for the amount of the debt and costs. This vigorous 
decision became an important precedent in County 
Court practice, and was cited as ‘‘ My Aunt’s Case.” 
Here we have in its most perfect form the great prin- 
ciple of natural justice, that somebody must always pay. 
Law says, ‘“‘ No wrong without a remedy’”’; natural justice 
says, “‘ No loss without a substantial remedy ”; proposi- 
tions differing from one another to an extent which the lay 
mind probably does not realise. Popular justice reverses 
the maxim beati possidentes, and claims the damages, as 
a matter of plain equity, from the nearest person—aunt, 
husband, or employer—whose substance will suffice to 
answer them, and who is connected with the author of 
the damage by any familiar relation. As — learned 
Judges have said on several occasions, in dealing with 
the refinements of equity more strictly so called, 
it is extremely difficult to see on what this equity 1s 
founded. Perhaps it rests on an obscurely apprehended 
scheme of theological optimism, by which My Aunt would 
always have her indemnity in the shape ofa final remedy 
over against Providence. If everything is ultimately 
compensated in the best of possible worlds, the com- 
pensation must necessarily come sooner or later ; but 
meanwhile the natural man, being illogical, prefers for 
his part to be compensated by a visible paymaster, who 
can better afford to wait for the plan of the universe to 
be fulfilled. Bearing this great principle in mind, no- 
thing is easier than to settle all questions in the law 
of husband and wife. A married woman orders 
millinery by hundreds or thousands of pounds’ worth ; 
she keeps a separate banking account, and pays, 
when she does pay, by cheques on it, and the 
milliner has no reason to suppose that the husband 
knows anything about her orders. What of that? there 
is the husband, his wife’s visible and natural protector, 
and her natural paymaster according to all the rules of 
natural justice. Else what are husbands for? There- 
fore let him be sued, and let us fondly hope that for 
once the pedantic distinctions of law may not prevail 
against the dictates of unsophisticated sentiment. Are 
we not living under the reign of sentiment, and is not 
the British juryman a tradesman anda brother? But 
alas, the British Judge is tenacious of rule and pre 
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cedent, and the British juryman is liable to fits of 


common sense which make him quite intractable ; and 
in Thistlethwayte’s case the British jury, being a special 


jury into the enn, brutally cut short the plaintiff's 


expectations by finding the very first question clean 
against him. For they aa notwithstanding the 
settled and absolute presumption of natural justice, 
that credit had not been given to the husband at all; 


so that still (according to the perverse figments of 


legality) the further question whether the husband had 
given, or could be presumed to have given, his authority 
became immaterial. 


A more adventurous flight of natural justice has lately 
been witnessed in another case, where it was attempted 
to make a man answerable for goods supplied to his 
mother-in-law. But what shall we say if we find the 
very same principle active and potent in the treatment 
of a question of such general importance as that of 


employers’ liability for accidents happening in the con- 
duct of their business? Yet so itis. The Committee 
who considered this question last year found themselves, 
almost unawares, confronted with the whole theory of a 
master’s liability for the negligence of his servant, and 
driven to ask themselves what the ground of the liability 
really is. The advocates of the workmen’s interest, who 
proposed to sweep away the limits to the master’s liability 
established by modern cases, were pressed to give their 
reasons for the justice of the principal rule itself. And 
their reasons mostly came to this, that, if C suffers by A’s 
carelessness in doing B’s work, B ought to pay for it, 
because nine times out of ten he is the only person 
plausibly connected with the transaction who can. We 
do not say that the liability imposed by the law on em. 
ployers for the acts and omissions of the persons employed 
by them—an extensive one even with its present restric- 
tions—is not defensible on rational grounds of policy. 
But we more than suspect that these are not the grounds 
on which it commends itself to the bulk of the public, 


and is accepted as a thing of course, while other legal 
principles that are really much simpler are taken for 
And there is reason to believe, again, that 
the historic origin of rules of this class is to be songht 
in archaic conceptions equally remote from the popular 
sentiment and from the political calculation of modern 
The ingenious reader, if it pleases him to con- 
tinue the same train of reflection, will have no great 
difficulty in pushing illustration much farther, and 
finding that a great part of the whole body of law is 
regarded by the great majority of people, not as it really 
is in its actual construction and proportions, and resting 
on those foundations which truly supvort it, but glorified 
or distorted, as the case may be, by a halo of natural 
justice which disperses only before the vision of a trained 
Which evil if the lawgiver will escape, it behoves 
him to make the law not only just but intelligible, so 
that, expressing the public sense of justice in its highest 
form, it may be fitted to educate that sense in the 


mysteries. 


times. 


eye. 


simpler and less instructed citizens. 


HOSPITAL LITERATURE. 


Thackeray, if we remember rightly, makes one of his 
characters in ‘Vanity Fair’ solace the tedium of what 


proved to be her death-bed by reading “ most delight- 
fully wicked French novels.” 


particular style of light reading, yet, if we were com- 
pelled by a broken leg, or a fractured knee-pan, to lie 
up, and were forced to keep a recumbent position for 
weeks, or may be months, we should hardly imagine 
that there were many people, who, unless there were a 
pretty certain prospect of death at no distant day, as the 
issue and outcome of their illness, would relish the being 
entirely relegated to the atmosphere of so-called religious 
books, tracts, sermons, and discourses. These, we be- 
lieve, form the staple of the so-called libraries of our 
great hospitals, whether in town or in the provinces ; the 
pieces de résistance distributed by the chaplain, or the 
sister of mercy, to all the inmates of a ward alike, 


~~ a aren Foo 
; 


Though we wonld hardly 


go so far as to recommend, on such an occasion, that 


whether the sufferer’s case be one of phthisis, or cancer, 
where certain “fate steals along with silent tread,” or 
whether he or she be condemned to inaction for a month 
or two only, till the brokenarm regains its power, and the 
hand its cunning, or the ulce leg be healed. Onoe, 
indeed, we remember that we saw (but possibly. this 
was an extreme case of an unreadable book for hospital 
patients) a complete copy, in eight or ten octavo volumes, 
of the learned Dr. Parr’s works—sermons, correspon- 
dence, treatises on abstruse points of theology, in the 
wards of one of our great hospitals. Anything mach more 
dry, or more hard of digestion for the literary stomach 
of an average patient, we could not well imagine. The 
famous cain to Bellendenus, that the book contains, 
ought, of course, to be excepted, in the case of those 
who could read it, or understand it; but, unfortunately, 
that is Latin. Now, for a book to be read, it should be 
a readable—at least a moderately readable—one ; and 
nowhere, we should think, can the power of being able 
to read, and the faculty of appreciating what one reads, 
be either more thoroughly enjoyed, or be less open to 
censure, as to the quality of what is read, so long as it 
be not absolutely immoral or injurious, than when one 
is laid up in a sick bed, or crippled temporarily, by some 
accident. In especial degree must this be the case 
when man or woman is disabled from all movement, not 
at home, however humble that home may be, but 
removed from the society of relations and friends, within 
the four bare walls of, an hospital ward. Visiting 
Saturday or Sunday comes—like Christmas in the year 
—but once, or at most but twice, a week ; and when the 
hour or the two hours allowed for the comforting 
visit of friends and relations be over, the unlucky 
patient has to fall back upon the best resources he or she 
can find, to pass the weary hours—fortunate, if they 
have to be passed in nothing worse than inaction and 
discomfort, and not in active wearing pain. 

How far the chaplains of our London hospitals— 
chosen, for the most part, from the ranks of the extreme 
Evangelical party—would be likely to approve the intro- 
duction of even the most unobjectionable works of 
fiction into the wards, for the patients’ reading, we do 
not know. That the Treasurers of the hospitals, who 
are, we opine, masters of the situation, would object to 
such reading we can hardly suppose, or that those Di 
minorum gentium, the house physician and house 
surgeon, would; but the distribution of such books 
must, of course, fall mainly into the chapiain’s 
hand, in case he troubles himself to distribute them 
at all, or into that of those well-meaning pious 
ladies, who, in some instances, bestow their time 
and trouble, we fear to very little purpose, in 
visiting hospitals, and in reading aloud, more or less 
inaudibly and unintelligibly, to the patients ; thongh the. 
books they select are not, for the most part, of a very 
cheering or enlivening character. That novels of the 
sensational class would find much favour at their hands 
we do not for an instant suppose, and we can quite 
understand that even some of the lighter kinds of the 
magazines and periodicals of the day—such, possibly, as 
Belgravia or London Society—might fall under the ban, 
and be carefully weeded out and excluded; but the 
novels or poems of Sir W. Scott, Dickens’ works, and 
many that take rank among our English classical 
authors, we should suppose would be acceptable; as 
supplementing, in a manner certainly not injurious to the 
morals of the sick and suffering, such jejune libraries 
as some of the hospitals already possess—libraries con- 
sisting, for the most part, of volumes of addresses, 
discourses, sermons, tracts; interspersed with nothing, 
generally speaking, more readable or more amusing than 
a few bound-up numbers of Chambers’ Magazine. Some 
hospital chaplains we know of, not only debar the sick 
under their care from every species of light reading, 
however innocuous, but even go so far as to forbid the 
introduction of any of the religious or semi-religious 
Sunday magazines and serials, unless they bear the im- 
primatur of the S. P. G.,or are edited and in some degree 
authorised by members of the Established Church. We 
wonder if the immortal allegory of the pious tinker of 
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would, where such an ‘Index Expurgatorius . 
end be sates circulation. The Leiswre Hour, the 
Day of Rest, and Sunday at Home are, we believe, 
all of them more or less Nonconformist publications. 
Good Words is edited by’a Scotch Presbyterian 
divine, and must necessarily fall under the same 
category of excommunication, though it frequently con- 
tains contributions of the Dean of Westminster, and of 
the Master of the Temple. “ Pueri, sacer est locus, 
extra!’ seems to be the motto that some of the chaplains 
of the London hospitals that we know of, adopt with 
regard to the intellectual provender that a permit to 
their patients ; though, in our very humble laical igno- 
rance, we conceive that hospitals were intended by 
Rahere, Dr. Guy, and their other pious and benevolent 
founders, as places not where the patients should be 
prepared for their future state, but, by which and 
through which, they might be enabled to prolong their 
days upon earth, A good deal has been said and written 
lately about the cheering influence on the sick and 
suffering, that hanging the walls of a ward with pictures 
and engravings would have, and the idea has been, we 
observe, in a certain degree carried out; but, unless ar- 
rangements were made for the interchange and transfer- 
ence, from time to time, of the pictures and decorations 
of one hospital ward for those of another, and vice versd, 
the refreshment and solace to the eye of the sick would 
be but transient and short-lived, and would certainly 
fall far short of the pleasure derivable from having at 
hand ‘ Quentin Durward,’ ‘ Ivanhoe,’ ‘The Antiquary,’ 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ or the genial, unfailing solace 
of one’s aches and pains, derivable from the tenth or 
twentieth perusal of ‘The Pickwick Papers.’ 

We wish, therefore, every success to the move to- 
wards providing the London hospitals with innocuous 
light reading, made lately by someone signing himself 
“TD. C. L.” in letters that have appeared in the Pall Mall 
Gazette and other of the daily London papers; though 
we much doubt its practical feasibility on any very 
extended scale. It is a move that will meet with down- 
right and direct opposition, or, at any rate, with the 
masterly policy of passive resistance and inaction. 
The project will be quietly and tacitly ignored by 
many, probably the greater part, of those excellent 
evangelical people—the hospitallers, ordinaries, and 
chaplains of our great lazar-houses—where, thanks to 
their influence, the great goddess of Dulness reigns 
supreme, and who are but too likely to place ‘ Rob 
Roy,’ ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ and ‘Midshipman Easy,’ 
in the same category with Eugene Sue’s ‘ Mysteries 
of Paris,’ or Mme. de Staél’s ‘Delpine.’ That the 
illustrated papers, and our old friend Punch, find 
their way, in some degree, into the hospitals, we 
are glad to know; but they are, at best, but frail, 
fragile, and short-lived wares, unable to survive more 
than a day or two’s handling, turning over, and 
thumbing by the rough and clumsy hands of the 
once rough and ready class that generally forms the 
staple of the patients in the accident ward of a 
large hospital ; while large, strong, undestroyable scrap- 
books, with leaves that will not tear, pasted on linen, 
would be a great desideratum both for the many adults 
that cannot read, and for the numerous little children. 
These, in some hospitals we have visited, tenant every 
single bed in one or more wards; even in those blessed 

' shelters and temporary homes for the sick and maimed, 
that are not exclusively or especially intended for the 
reception of the adolescent, or infantine sufferers from the 
ills to which childish flesh is heir. If any of our young 
lady readers could be persuaded to give their fingers 
a respite from the duty of embroidering smoking 
caps or gentlemen’s slippers,we would suggest to them, 
as a useful employment, the manufacture of children’s 
“‘ scrap-books,”’ for the delight of the hundreds of little 
sufferers in the metropolis, the addere principi of folio or 
quarto blank book, the particulam undique desectam of 
illustrations, sketch, photograph, oleograph, etching, or 
woodcuts, pencil drawing, or water-colour of her own: 
—to be twice blessed, both to her that makes it up and 
gives it, and to the poor little mite of humanity, him or 


her, who, in turning ‘over its leaves, will forget for > 
time its sorrows, its lassitude, or its pain, in the 
absorbing admiration of such beautiful things, and laces, 
and faces, as its little eye never has seen, ‘ak most 
likely never will see, elsewhere, and which it hag never 
entered previously into its little heart to conceive, 


THE FRUITS OF GOOD LIVING. 


‘Old boys,” who are not themselves fathers of i 
are often inclined to censure modern public school life 
as Sybaritic, compared to what they had to undergo in 
their own schooldays. It is no longer n for 
boys to black their own boots, or to perform menial] 
offices for themselves—tasks which formerly fell to the 
lot of even scions of noble houses about a quarter of 4 
century ago, or even less. As a matter of course 
“fagging”’ is no longer the servitude that it once 
was for juniors. They find themselves still employed to 
fetch and carry in play-hours, to field at cricket practice, 
to run errands, and such like tasks in play-hours; but 
the improved civilisation of all the Leaking schools 
has relieved the fags of the menial work which they 
formerly had to perform for their masters, and which 
now properly done by servants of the establishment. 
There is now hardly a school of repute in the kingdom 
at which a boy cannot keep himself clean with the 
washing apparatus supplied in his own bedroom; in 
a large number of schools cold baths are supplied, 
attached to each bed, as a matter of course. But 
many of our readers of maturer years will recall 
their schoolboy ablutions, performed at a distance from 
their dormitories, in an open lavatory, below freezing. 
point on many a winter day, jack-towels the only 
resource for drying, and every inducement to refrain as 
much as possible from the proper use of cold water. 
Boys were turned ont of bed in those days at much 
earlier hours than now—a quarter to six for six was 
a common hour for the morning bell; and in cheerless 
darkness, the unlucky fag had to rise and strike a light, 
boil water for his master, and clean his boots, and 
make his own toilette with the best haste he could, and 
with as much slovenliness as would pass muster with 
the authorities. For breakfast, tea, bread, and a small 
modicum of inferior butter was the utmost provision 
from the public commissariat, even at schools for which 
the fees were upwards of three figures. Dinner boasted 
fresh joints twice or perhaps three times a week, and on 
other days hashes and réchauffés in the shape of pies 
made from scraps. The old joke of ‘ pudding before 
meat ’”’ was actually a reality in some places; but even 
where this barbarity was not perpetrated, the fare was 
meagre in the extreme. Sometimes even a second helping 
was not allowed, and one glass of very small beer consti- 
tuted thebeverage. “Tea” was similar to breakfast, devoid 
of substantials; and if there was such a thing as supper, it 
did not go beyond dry bread and cheese. At many 
schools, boys are allowed to supplement the scantiness 
of their fare at breakfast and tea with purchases of 
their own ; but in such a case the amount of extra pro- 
vision which a boy managed to secure depended, firstly, 
upon the liberality of the supply of his pocket-money ; 
and, secondly, upon his own self-restraint in not spend- 
ing it too recklessly at the beginning of the half. 
Many of our public school readers, who used to boast 
healthy appetites as a consequence of healthy exercise, 
will remember the craving which they used to have 
younger days for a substantial meat breakfast; how 
greedily they would have “ worried ” even cold tripe for 
breakfast or supper; how enviously they looked upon 
the meals of one or two boys who, reputed invalids, or 
overgrown, or delicate, were under doctor’s orders a8 to 
special diet, with a mutton chop for breakfast, or even 
cold meat, or a sandwich and a glass of port at midday. 
These favoured ones were often just the boys who 
no appetite, and did not care for strong exercise ; while 
those whose hunger almost gnawed them had to yee 
with the normal “ bamboo” for breakfast, as bread 
butter was profanely styled by the juniors. 
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Medical men will agree with us that every growing 
boy who indulges in brisk exercise is all the better for 
at least two good meals of meat a day. Hecan do upon 
one; he may, like the children of the labouring classes, 
attain a fair growth only tasting animal food once or 
twice a week. But whatever growth he does attain 
under such circumstances falls far short of what he 
would have reached had he been substantially fed in his 
younger days. Recruits that join the army half-grown 
soon surpass in growth, on the average, their contem- 

raries who remain at their ordinary vocations. The 
effect of good meat rations soon makes itself apparent in 
an increase of physique. Drill makes them hold them- 
selves up, square their shoulders, and open their chests; 
but that alone cannot account for the average increase 
of height and weight which they soon display, as com- 
pared with others of their own original class of life, 
who do not obtain the same amount of animal food. A 
rifle corps towers over a militia regiment, if the two are 
brigaded together. The effect of superior living is here 
apparent. The authorities of public schools have begun 
to recognise, during the last twenty years and less, that 
schoolboys can digest two meals of animal food per diem 
without overeating themselves. We can understand 
that, in some cheap country proprietary and grammar 
schools, it is important to keep the fees as low as possible 
for the sake of the classes educated at them, and in 
such cases there is small margin for profit upon the 
system if the boys’ table is too liberally provided. 
But when we consider that the cost of utilising the 
remnants of cold joints for the boys’ breakfasts does not 
add more than 4d. to 6d. a-day to the expense of 
maintenance of each pupil, we may wonder that till 
quite lately so little difference existed in the diet at all 
schools. Whether the fees amounted to 50I. a-year, or 
ran into three figures, the normal bills of fare were such 
as we have described, in all cases, with but one meal of 
animal food in the day. Any extra outlay in return for 
higher fees was supposed to be spent in improved 
tuition, or in greater luxury of accommodation, but the 
diet was normal. But of late the system has been 
modified ; at most of the leading schools boys can now 
obtain a meat breakfast as part of their daily rations, 
without drawing upon their pocket-money for dubious- 
looking sausages or potted meats from the confectioner’s. 
it is not so easy to compare at sight the average physique 
of past with present schools. In our junior days every 
sixth-form boy looked a man, and towered over us, and 
when we grew up to ‘‘big-boy”-hood, we counted 
ourselves as young men, and plumed ourselves upon our 
stick-up collars, when we were still but half-grown. But 
we may draw some inferences from the average weights 
of College and University crews, as recorded in the 
books of the boat clubs of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Five-and-twenty years ago it was an exception 
rather than the rule to find more than one twelve- 
stone man in a crew. More than one Univer- 
sity eight has gone to the post without boasting one 
single oarsman that could scale that weight. In 1841 
the heaviest man in the Oxford crew was 11st. 13lb. 
Cambridge boasted as many as three men of twelve stone 
and upwards, but the average of their crew on the day 
was even lighter than that of Oxford. The Oxford 
crew in the following year was supposed to be the most 
gigantic ever seen, but the average was only Illst. 9b. 
{n 1844 the Cambridge crew at the Thames Regatta 
averaged 10st. 12lb. In 1849, at the Easter match, 
the joint average of the two crews was only 11st. Lb. 
Just a quarter of a century ago the two Universities met 
at Henley, and their joint average was but 10st. 3lb. 
Of late years the crews have averaged much heavier. In 
1866 they were llst. 12lb.; in 1869 they averaged 
12st., and since that date the weight has been close 
upon that average, except in the case of the Oxford 
crew of 1873, which was decidedly small, as times go, 
averaging only about Illst. 6lb., but the bulk of the 
Cantabs made up for this. 

Now, it may be said that this increase of weight is 
due to the advance of “coaching” as a science, so that 
more heavy men are picked out and taught to row on 


account of their’ size than was formerly the case. There 
may be a little in this, but we do not think that it 
accounts for all or even for half the increased bulk of 
modern crews. The same features may be noticed im 
the history of college crews and of those which contend 
at Henley Regatta. In all cases the average weight has 
been steadily increasing for years past. Personal re- 
collections certainly incline us to the opinion that the 
framework of the rising generation is on a larger scale 
(in the well-to-do classes) than that of their sires or 
elder brothers. The school elevens and football teams 
are bigger and heavier, and are more a match for 
men than formerly. The measurements at Mr. Mac- 
laren’s gymnasium show, we believe, that the size of the 
pupils is greater on the average than was the case twenty- 
five years ago. Of course, every pupil increases in 
muscular development as he progresses in his exercises, 
but that factor would be caliee into consideration in 
comparing the bulk of either generation. The measure- 
ments of officers of the army when first they join, are, 
so we understand, now in oxcess of those recorded prior 
to the Crimean War. We are inclined to ascribe 
much of this extra growth in the present day to the 
mere fact that boys of the well-to-do classes are better 
fed during their schooldays than formerly. Now, it 
is most important that parents and guardians should 
realise the fact. No grounds of economy in the case of 
people who can afford to supply children with plenty of 
plain but nutritious food should induce those in charge 
of children to stint them in their diet. More especially, 
when we consider that boys do not require luxurious 
meals, that hunger is their sauce, and all they need is 
oe of food, with a fair proportion of animal diet, 
wo should be careful that they get that which the 
craving of their growth requires. It is no argument to 
say that, because the poorer classes are worse fed, there- 
fore the sons of those who can afford to live liberally 
should be similarly stinted. The difference of expense 
between plain bread-and-butter breakfasts and a cut of 
cold meat added to the same meal is so trivial that in 
any ordinary public school such diet should be provided 
free of extra charge. If, however, the authorities plead 
that they cannot, in justice to the finances of the school, 
incur even this small extra expense (of less than 51. to 71. 
a-year, even on the most liberal estimate), parentsshould 
insist upon their boys being provided with the necessary 
substantials, even at an extra charge. It is said that 
mind and matter often go together. Certainly it is a 
doctor’s axiom that a starved brain has not the retentive 
memory of a well-nourished one. Thus, even in the 
intellectual pursuits of boys, as well as in their physical 
growth, improvement may be attained by reasonable 
liberality of diet. It is a barbarism to work boys too 
long upon an empty stomach. The old theory of 6 a.m. 
réveillé, and of fall two hours’ work before breakfast, 
is losing ground at most schools. An hour’s work 
before the first meal is now seldom exceeded, and it is 
found that the boys get through as much work by the 
end of the day as formerly, and more. The extra hour 
of sleep, and the relief from over-exhaustion of brain 
before obtaining their morning meal, well repays the 
shortened time for study. As old prejudices on the 
part of school authorities relax, we shall be prepared to 
see the rising generation at least equal, and probably 
surpass, their predecessors in mind, as they already do 
in matter. 


FOES IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


There are very many positions and predicaments of 
customary life in which the wearing moral blinkers is 
decidedly helpful to our getting along. It is not advis- 
able to see all around us at all times, and our necessary 
road may be the pleasanter to us if we do not know more 
about it than what lies immediately before us. If we do 
but get smooth room for our feet, we may pass on in 
comfortable indifference, under the shelter of our igno- 
rance, where the knowledge of what is at our right hand 
and our left might startle us aside into a hundred perils 
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and perplexities, or enfeeble us witha nullifying despon- 
dency. We cannot have contentment and composure in 
our daily doings if we keep ourselves conscious of the 
misdoings of others with whom we are, will we nill we, 
in contact; and the chief secret of being comfortable 
js not to find out that things are uncomfortable. In 
the great business of making life easy, to detect is talent, 
not to detect is genius. Even in diplomacy, to see only 
what you are meant to see may often prove more profit- 
able than the most lynx-eyed astuteness; and, as a 
system in social and domestic tactics, it is usually found 
to be as much the most prudentas it is the least trouble- 
some. Let us wear our blinkers wherever we can, and 
let no hand be thanked that rashly tears them off us. 


There is no matter in which the policy of not seeing 
more than you must is of more general and time- 
honoured acceptance than in that of our dealings with 
our servants—or rather of their dealings with us. It 
was recognised, even in the days of absolnte authority 
of master over servant, that abiding obedience in sight 
and ont of sight is more than one human being ever yet 
got from another, such obedience being only conceivable 
as from Divinity to Divinity, and that frankness and 
fidelity, the virtues of an exalted education, cannot in 
either justice or common sense be expected as the habit 
of an unedueated class. The merits demanded of a 
servant, the zeal, the energy, the integrity, the courtesy, 
the unselfish loyalty, amounted to the perfection of a noble 
character; but the demand was a make-belief, nobody 
hoped for such perfection: the standard of servitorial 
virtue was kept high, on the principle that “ aim at the 
moon and you may hit the clouds,” but masters and 
mistresses could never afford to know all the faults of 
the faulty servants and not to take the good servants 
for better than they were. If we insisted on it that all 
our soldiers should be six feet four high, we should be 
forced to allow six feet four to go by a very variable 
mensuration, or we should have no army: and for 
generations this was the sort of compromise about 
servants. The demand for too much was counted ful- 
filled by enough or a little less; and prudent people did 
not always note too closely how great the little less 
might be. And, so long as on their side servants 
accepted the idea of having something to “put up 
with ” even in a good place and wore their own blinkers 
as to the more distasteful but indispensable duties of 
their employments, domestic service went on like other 
home affairs, more or less smoothly according to times 
and persons, with a good deal of imperfection in its 
working both by employers and employed, but with no 
signs of anything vitally amiss in the system. The 
relation between master and servant—more especially, 
because of the more frequent contact, between mistress 
and servant—must have many moments of difficulty, 
many opportunities for mistakes in conduct, not to 
speak of faults, on either side; but so have many other 
relations which are not found incompatible with mutual 
trust and goodwill. But in this relation the mutual 
trust and goodwill is gone, or at the least fast going. 
And it is too late now for blinkers: if they had not been 
already torn off our eyes we must have laid them aside, 
for the road we were on is becoming impracticable and 
it is time to look about us and see where we have got to, 
mre if there is any getting back, or finding a better 
road, 

There is @ saying—once not meaningless— Good 
mistresses make good servants,’ which, in munificence 
of cheap wisdom, is, with comments to the ready text, 
bestowed on inquirers into the reason for this uncom- 
fortable state of things and upon the troubled house- 
wife weary of her life for kitchen catastrophes and 
changes of servants from worse to worse—bestowed 
chiefly by persons of lively judgment whose experience 
of servants is to have had none. In days when the 
mistress was overseer of the maids, the saying was a 
wise lesson ; for the personal influence of the mistress 
could not but tell, and, if she were sensible and firm 
and, above all, considerate, a servant with any head and 
heart to speak of would get good training and profit by 
it in a kindly spirit. But this overseership by the 


mistress is worse than obsolete ; the mildest approach to 
its revival,is resented as tyranny and espionage, 
Servants do not understand it. The mi having 
read with contrition that all the troublesomeness of the 
household comes from the neglect of her and such as 
she, from their ignorance of the details of housew 
from their want of active interest in its execution, their 
keeping their hands from the cooking, their limited 
rsonal intercourse with the servants, resolves to 
cranks an expert in the duties of each and all of her 
staff, to win—according to her author—their by 
her practical knowledge and their affection by her 
friendly interest in the way they do their work, and in 
their conversation and affairs in general. Butthe 
think her an unwarrantable introder; they consider 
themselves watched, and complain of her for prying an 
meanness: in all probability one of them at least 
breaks out on her in wrath and “never was in 
any place where any lady (emphatic) thonght of coming 
after the servants at their work, nor of i 
into the kitchen.’’ And the mistress who perseveres in 
practical knowledge and friendly interest will never 
have order in her house again; she will always be in a 
revolution, or on the brink of one; for one change of 
servants in her neglectful days she will have a dozen, 
and her personal influence will resolve itself into her 
being treated as an enemy by all in her service and all 
their guests. The very last model for the virtuous 
woman who wishes her servants as well as her children 
and husband to call her blessed and to praise her is the 
virtuous woman of the Book of Proverbs, 

But, supposing we take, not the moralists’, but the 
servants’ own parlance, and, by a good mistress, mean 
merely a kindly and careless one in whose house they 
have ample provision of creature comforts and no 
restriction in followers, we have to ask how it is that 
these mistresses find that as old servants marry away 
from them or die they too share the common fate of 
mistresses and the friendly union between upstairs and 
downstairs is at anend. If the present incompatibility 
(to use the only word not too strong which seems to 
define the feeling) between servants and their employers 
were all, or mainly, or even to any appreciable extent, 
the fault of the employers, we should find that em- 
ployers who for years had had their servants their 
friends would still be able to be on like terms with the 
successors of those servants. And again, all evidence, 
actual and inferential, goes to prove that inconsiderate 
and unjust treatment of servants is not a common fault 
in our day among those classes where the servant diffi- 
culty is making itself felt, It is indeed seareely 
possible fault among them, for the servants are in & 
position to assert themselves and they would not tolerate. 
it; and, if it were possible, we know that our own 
opinions and habits, our neighbours’, our acquaint- 
ances’, everybody’s who writes or talks on the subject, 
everybody’s we ever hear about, are wholly in favour of 
the rights of servants to be well paid, well fed, well 
housed, to have, not only their comfort but their. 
pleasure considered, and to be treated with kindness and 
courtesy and the respect due as much from the social 
superior as from the social inferior towards a person 
brought in contact with us by honest service given and 
received. That such a view of the case, and such conduct, 
is the rule, no one can well dispute, and the exceptions 
to it prove less than nothing, unless their result were 
that the exceptional people got worse servants than the 
others: which we all know that it is not. Employers 
of servants, asa class, are better, not worse, than they 
were in the days when the pre-disposition of servants 
was to like rather than to dislike their employers- 
What then is happening tous? Are we a generation 
of Louis XVI.s suffering for the despotisms of our 
ancestors? Or is there some change of circumstances, 
or of ideas, or of both—beyond the mere fact of the 
power given them by their greater scarcity in proportion 
to the places open to them—which is acting on the class 
of servants and making them resentful of a chosen but 
despised position which a former generation could accept 
without loss of self-respect ? 
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was strikingly continuous and progressive. As Miss 
Zimmern incidentally points out, we may trace back the 
germs of his main esthetical and theological ideas to 
his boyhood. Thus, for example, when only fourteen 
years of age, he undertook to refute the common and 
unreflecting observation that times are ing worse 
and worse, and so showed that healthful belief in human 
progress which was afterwards to transform his country- 
men’s notions of theological tradition. 1t is this spon- 
taneous individual development, unchecked by outer 
circumstances, which gives one of its principal charms 
to Lessing’s life. 

In speaking of Lessing’s personality, we have in- 
evitably dwelt on his work, for in a peculiar sense 
his life was his work. It is this which arrests our 
attention, and which gives to the subject a perennial 
interest. Many Germans interest us more in their pri- 
| vate relations than Lessing. It is true there isa quaint 
Miss Zimmern’s smaller work necessarily suffers by | charm about the strict Lutheran home of his childhood 
comparison with its predecessor, and this forestalment | —8°0 like in its narrow yet not altogether unwholesome 
must be the more difficult to bear since, as the writer | atmosphere to many an English and Scotch house: 
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Zimmern, Author of ‘Arthur Schopenhauer: his Life and 
his Philosophy.’ London: Longmans. 

It is a curious illustration of the whimsical 
arbitrariness which appears to reign in the world of 
literary interests that, after Hnglishmen have for nearly 
a century been content to remain ignorant of Lessing, 
two attempts have been made almost simultaneously to 
introduce this subject to our countrymen. Mr. Sime’s 
able and scholarly work, recently reviewed in these 
columns, puts English readers in possession of all— 
perhaps even more than all—that it concerns them to 
know respecting the writer who quickened the literary 
productivity of Germany to its fullest development. 














tells us in her preface, her book was completed and | There is a greater charm in the half Bohemian life he 


announced long before any rumour of Mr. Sime’s 
volumes had reached the publicear. We think, however, 
that the injury done to Miss Zimmern’s volumes by its 
doughty rival will be less than one at first supposes. 
Mr. Sime has written a treatise for the student rather 
than for the general reader. Miss Zimmern could 
hardly have done better if she had foreseen the course of 
events; her book is eminently fitted to appeal to the 
class of readers who may probably be deterred from 
perusing Mr. Sime’s elaborate expositions and no less 


elaborate criticisms. She has presented in a light and 


opular form a faithful and vivid picture of Lessing’s 
life and work. 

Of course the two books traverse much the same 

ound, and Mr. Sime’s exhaustive treatment of his 
subject leaves but little chance of a wholly new presenta- 
tion. It must be added, too, that the interest of Lessing’s 
work is for us of to-day a limited quantity, while that 
of his life is very quickly exhausted. A comparatively 
uneventful life, a kind of work which, though wide and 


various in its range, was strictly related to the conditions 
and needs of the age in which it was produced, this does 


not offer a tempting theme forrepeated treatment. Never- 
theless, ourauthoris to becongratulated on havingselected 


and dwelt upon aspects of her subject which received a 


comparativelymeagre treatment from the hands of her com- 
petitor. More particularly she has succeeded in making 
more clear and vivid our idea of Lessing’s personality. 
The same element of strong individuality which appears 
to have attracted her to Schopenhaner has evidently 
drawn her to her present subject. She has carefully 
studied and mastered Lessing’s character and habits of 
thought, and so is able to win a sympathetic compre- 
hension for a nature which was too concentrated, and 
too little swayed by changeful external influences to be 
well understood by those who had the best opportunities 
of directly observing it. For, contrary to the common 
supposition, Lessing’s activity was remarkably one and 
continuous. With all the varied directions which it 
took, it was at bottom fed and sustained by one or two 
dominant impulses. He had much the same ends in 
view when he sought to mark the boundaries between 
closely-related arts, or to re-define the nature of drama, 
or to extricate a conception of religion which is 
independent vf all forms of positive dogma. A 
love of liberty, balanced by a respect for correctness, 
in a way that made him seem more of a Greek than a 
German, a love of truth for its own sake as distinct from 
partisanship, love of paradox and all the other counter- 
feits of the sentiment which it would be difficult to 
match in the history of intellectual conflict, a fine moral 
instinct which made him at once the champion of the 
maltreated and the bitter foe of the pretentious—these 
motives, rooted in an active nature of singular energy, 
always alert and eager for the tension of battle, such 
were the forces which vivified and organised all parts of 

essing’s literary industry. Even in the particular 
directions which these impulses followed Lessing's life 


led in Berlin and Leipzig when he loved to associate 
with all kinds of men, and was not chary of the 
hours allotted to sleep. His friendship too, especially 
that with the brave and noble Kleist, and that deeper 
one with a woman who proved herself wholly worthy to 
be his mate, have their interest for us. 
this, Lessing’s life strikes us on the whole as harsh and 
wanting in the more subtle kind of charm. This is no 
doubt due to a large extent to the severe pressure of 
circumstances which he had to endure from first to last. 


Yet, in spite of 


Yet even Lessing’s trials do not awaken all the pity we 
are wont to pay to patient suffering. The fact is, 
Lessing always strikes us as strong and self-sufficient, a 
figure to admire with a touch of fear for its possibilities 
of scathing ridicule, but hardly to love. With other 
and more congenial circumstances he would no doubt 
have developed a kindlier and mellower side; as it is, 
we think of him as a typical example of a too severely 
intellectual mind. Hence it is that we naturally identify 
the man with his intellectual activity—that is, with his 
literary work. 

Of the nature of this work it is unnecessary to say 
much here. Miss Zimmern correctly summarises it 
when she says :—“ Lessing was a man in whom two 
ages, two opposed tendencies of thought, were com- 
bined in unique harmony. He exhibited in his person 
all the good elements of the eighteenth century, while 
he became the pioneer of the new. It was his peculiar 
characteristic to be at the same time the representative 
of his own and of a succeeding generation. For while 
the eighteenth century was negative and destructive, 
the nineteenth is affirmative and constructive; Lessing 
was both. He anticipated the nineteenth century 
in its tendency to return to the past, and its en- 
deavour to disengage primitive truth from the dis. 
figuring accretions of later ages.” The force of these 
remarks is seen in Lessing’s attitude towards the 
theological questions of his day. In this, as in 
other respects, he was a puzzle to some of his best 
friends. While he was far enough from supporting 
orthodoxy, he had no patience for the hasty and un- 
intelligent attacks on religion which were then in vogue. 
The Wolfenbiittel fragments—of which the intrinsic 
interest hardly justifies the lengthy treatment here 
given them—are a curious illustration of a temper of 
mind which, though commoner to-day than in Lessing’s 
time, is always a rare phenomenon in theological dis- 
cussions. The odiwm anti-theologicum was as little akin 
to Lessing’s disposition as the odiwm theologicwum. We 
may be quite certain that if he were living to-day in 
England, he would not be among those who, in the name 
of a new scientific ethic, magnificently denounce Chris- 
tianity as grossly immoral. His thoroughly judicial 
temper, together with his feeling for the historical value 
of ideas, enabled him to penetrate to the heart of the 
fierce discussions of his age, and to anticipate that 


essentially modern fashion of regarding religious truth 


which has grown up out of a larger historical perception. 
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h liar service which Lessing rendered to the 
a cova theological discussion was the denunciation 
of that bibliolatry which, as Lessing reminds us, was 
thoroughly opposed to the spirit of Luther’s teaching :— 
“Thou Luther, great man, ill-understood, and by none 


go ill-understood as by the short-sighted and stiff-necked, 


who, with thy slippers in their hand, shuffle along the 


way thou hast prepared, vociferating or indifferent. 


Thou hast freed us from the yoke of tradition ; who 


will free us from the more intolerable yoke of the letter P”’ 


To Lessing, as to every widely-cultivated mind, the 


essence of Christianity is its elevating moral influence. 


It is this which he is ever seeking to extricate from 
those accidents of creed with which it is commonly iden- 
tified. Regarding it in this light, he naturally tended 
to conceive of the historical development of the Chris- 
tian faith as a perfectly natural process, though he 
preferred to clothe his idea under the form of the notion 


of a divine education. Finally, this view of Christianity 
necessarily led him to anticipate that idea of the 
essential unity of all religions which underlies our 
modern notion of a comparative science of religions. 
Hence that definite and reasoned conception of tolera- 
tion which attains its highest expression in ‘ Nathan 
der Weise.’ 

A word, in conclasion, as to the way in which Miss 
Zimmern has carried out her task. She has carefully 
studied the best source of information, Lessing’s 
writings themselves, and has not neglected the volumi- 
nous critical literature which has grown up about them. 
She contents herself, for the most part, with a bare 
presentation of her subject. When she does criticise, 
the observations are judicious and well-sustained. She 
writes in a pleasant and fluent style, which has an 
appropriate touch of warmth, though it never strains 
after an enthusiastic pitch. We could have wished that 
the author had referred to some of the sources of her 
information. We are not fond of looking at pages 
bristling with learned notes; yet a few references to 
the principal authorities might have been added with 
advantage. In one or two instances it seems to us that 
the writer positively misleads by failing to refer to the 
work of her predecessors. Miss Zimmern’s English is, 
on the whole, so good that one is quite puzzled at meet- 
ing, at wide intervals, with singularly awkward construc- 
tions and arrangements. The worst fault of style, how- 
ever, is certainly the abuse of that much wronged form 
of speech, the historical present. Our author certainly 
shows an unusual skill in combining presents, perfects, 
preterites, and pluperfects in the same paragraph; but 
sbe might easily have saved herself the pains by 
eschewing the historical present altogether. The vulgar 
use of it in current English literature might, we think, 
justly be made a finable offence. 


YACHTING ROUND THE WORLD. 


A Voyage in the “ Sunbeam :” our Home on the Ocean for Eleven 
Months. By Mrs. Brassey. London: Longmans. 

The mere journal of a yacht voyage, even in remote 
regions, might hardly seem worthy of publication except 
as a vehicle for the numerous and exquisite illustrations 
which do all that art can effect towads putting Mrs. 
Brassey’s readers in the happy position of Mrs. Brassey 
herself. Yet, though trite as a record of adventure 
and artless in point of composition, these pages have a 
substantial significance. They prefigare the grand tour 
of the future, when the growth of wealth at home, and 
comfort abroad, and co-operation and improved social 
organisation everywhere, will have made China and 
Peru as accessible as Egypt or Italy to leisurely and 
cultivated tourists. If, on the one hand, Mrs. Brassey’s 
pages continually remind us that everybody is not 
qualified to go to Corinth, they no less forcibly suggest 
that the unlimited means and even the social influences 
which made her voyage so thorough a success are 


equally at the command of those who know how to 


avail themselves of the magic principle of associa- 
tion. In the companion notes of travel which Mr. 








Brassey has been publishing in the Nineteenth 
Honolulu is recommended as a desirable winter 
residence for invalids. A suggestion which a few years 
ago would have seemed preposterous is now demon. 
strably practical, and it merely requires a .more 

and intelligent grasp of the resources already at our 
command to extend its scope indefinitely—to ae China 
the tourist’s Egypt, the Yosemite valley his Switzer. 
land, and Chili his Norway. To this end steam traffic 
must be organised on a scale not thought of in da 
when goods, not passengers, have constituted the mae 
source of revenue. The enormous rates charged on long 
voyages where passengers are but a secon con. 
sideration, compared with the mere nothing demanded " 
where competing lines depend upon their living fre; 
prove what may be done when cosmopolitan travel 
fairly taken its place as an institution. Most of the 
schemes hitherto propounded have erred from requiring 
a longer period of absence than can often be afforded in 
this busy world. ‘Our home on the ocean,” like Mrs, 
Brassey's, should not be made for a longer period than 
“ eleven months,” | 

If associated travellers could not altogether enjoy the 
independence of Mr. and Mrs. Brassey, they would be 
comparatively exempt from the perils which diversify 
the general uniformity of her cheerful story. The crews 
of large steamers will generally be better in hand; 
less anxious care will be required in navigation, and 
experience will increase with every voyage; heavy 
seas will be less destructive than that which nearl 
swamped the Sunbeam between the Sandwich 
and Japan ; nor will the more terrible danger of fire arise 
from so slight a cause as that which proved all but fatal 
to her shortly afterwards. All these contingencies seem 
to have been most gallantly met, and Mr. Brassey’s 
successful navigation of his vessel through such dangerous 
and to him unknown seas as the Red Sea and the Straits 
of Magellan must be held to reflect high credit upon his 
seamanship. Apart from these incidents, the excursion, 
were it not nautical, might be said to have gone upon 
wheels. Every country seems delightfal to the happy 
travellers, qualified by taste and culture to appreciate 
all they see, and no less enabled than disposed to 
take the cream off everything. Brazil, the ntine 
Republic, Patagonia, Chili, the South Sea ds, 
Japan, China, Ceylon, Egypt, pass rapidly under review ; 
all pleases, and the only question is which pleases most. 
Mrs. Brassey’s fluent pen is equally at home everywhere. 
She nowhere pretends to go below the surface of things; 
some passages, however, such as the tribute to the floral 
wealth of Chili, and the review of the sights to be 
encountered in a ride in a litter in Japan, display a con- 
siderable faculty for observation. There is descriptive 
power in her account of the Sandwich Island volcanoes, 
and originality in her observations on the much vitu- 
perated climate of Aden. But almost every little piece 
of description is prettily turned in well-chosen language, 
and affords more or less of a picture to the eye. e 
following is a fair average example :— 

We began to encounter a great deal of drift wood, many large 
trees, branches, plants, leaves, nautilus shells, backbones of cuttle- 
fish, and, in addition, large quantities of yellow spawn, evidently 
deposited by some fish of large size. The spawn appeared to be 
of a very solid, consistent character, like large yellow grapes; 
connected together in a sort of gelatinous mass. It formed 8 
continuous yellow streak perhaps half a mile in length, and with 
the bits of wood and branches sticking up in its midst at intervals, 
it would not have required a very lively imagination to fashion 16 
at a little distance into a sea serpent. 

There is only one passage throughout of any con-. 


siderable public importance, but its suggestiveness 
cannot be exaggerated :— 


This afternoon I had a chat with Mehemet, one of our Indian 
firemen, who was fringing a piece of muslin for a turban. 
him if it was English. “No, Missy; no English. Switzerland ; 
English no good ; all gum and sticky stuff; make fingers dirty; 
wash out; leave nothing.” In the South Sea and Sandwich 
Islands, and in the Malay Peninsula, the natives make the same 
complaints as to the Manchester cottons. At Hong-kong some of the 
large shops had fifty expensive English ships’ compasses 0D , 
they were all quite unsaleable owing to the liquid having or bad, 
in consequence of its not having been properly p _' Some 
American compasses of the same quality were in good order, and 
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not in the least affected by the climate. It will be a bad day when 
the confidence in Enaglend’s honesty as a nation throughout the 
world, and consequently her well-earned supremacy in commerce, 


shall have passed away. 

It is, however, no disparagement to Mrs. Brassey’s 
literary powers to say that Mr. Bingham’s illustrations 
are after all the most attractive feature of her volame. 
Not only is almost every sketch in itself a gem, but the 
sketches, as a body, are selected with such judgment as 
to form a miniature panorama of the circuit of the earth. 
The artist’s pencil is equally at home in the rugged snow- 
crowned coasts of Tierra del Fuego, the luxuriant 
vales and groves of Tahiti, the quaint incidents of 
Chinese and Japanese existence, and the cosy interior of 
the Sunbeam’s own cabin. Perhaps the most striking 
sketch of any is the Pacific ring-islet, a zone of coral, 
feathery with trees and fringed with surf, enclosing a 
circular lake of glassy water. 


CAVALRY REFORM. 


Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, §c. By a Cavalry Officer, 
In One Volume. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

The able author of this book does not deserve to be 
compared to the Russophobist Briton who, having sat 
down to write about cosmopolitan geography with the 
apochryphal will of Peter the Great before him, never 
could get any further than Constantinople. Yet there 
is a certain similarity, for the “ Cavalry Officer ” is per- 
petually coming to loggerheads with an imaginary 
scoffer, who declares that cavalry have no use in modern 
warfare. If this curious theory be really held at all, our 
author may depend upon it that Hanwell will not be 
converted from its own cherished convictions, even by a 
whole library full of refutations. Over and above all 
other lessons taught by recent campaigns is the demon- 
strated fact that a modern army without a proper 
complement of horse-soldiers is as a blind beggar without 
his dog, or a Belgravian belle without a manceuvring 
mamma. Take the war which has just closed. What 
principally enabled the Russian commanders to carry 
out successfully so many and such important flanking 
operations? Without question, the lack of trust- 
worthy cavalry on the other side to act as scouts 
and feelers. The “crowning mercy” at the Aladja 
Dagh, the perilous advance of General Gourko through 
the Etropol Balkans, and the final surrounding of 
the Ottoman troops in the Schipka, might one and all 
have failed had the Turks possessed something more 
efficient as cavalry than those useless ruffians, the Bashi 
Bazouks and Circassians. With these experiences, to- 
gether with the doughty doings of the German horse- 
men during the Franco-German War, fresh in the 
public mind, our author may rest assured that none but 
military critics with straws in their hair would declare 
cavalry to have gone out of date. It is, however, a 
very different question as to whether this arm in the 
British service has not become obsolete. On several 
occasions we have ventured to suggest that the English 
cavalry would be greatly improved by certain reforms ; 
among others, by greatly reducing the enormous weight 
now placed on the horses, and by adapting the drill to 
the changed conditions of modern warfare. It is with 
much satisfaction, therefore, that we find such an 
evident expert as the author agreeing with us on both 
heads. He shows, as we had previously shown, that no 
horses in the world could gallop for the distances 
rendered imperatively necessary by long range weapons 
of precision if crushed down under 22 or 23 stone 
weight. In a condensation of military wisdom, pub- 
lished some two years ago, an unknown German officer 
—identified by public report with Von Moltke—laid it 
down as a cardinal maxim that cavalry must be able to 
gallop for at least 1,000 yards before delivering a charge. 

ile entertaining a patriotic conviction that our own 
gallant troopers would give a good account of the enemy, 
whenever and wherever met, we would much rather not 
See them exposed to this crucial test under present cir- 
cumstances. During the invasion of Russia by Napoleon, 


the French cavalry, then reputed the finest in the world, 
utterly scorned the Cossack hordes. In the end, how- 
ever, these ubiquitous horsemen fairly wore out the 
trained chivalry of Gaul, by never giving the latter a 
chance of delivering their magnificent charges until 
their horses were unable to raise a gallop. Then the 
light horsemen of the North would close in from all 
points of the compass, and the aforesaid trained chivalry 
generally had rather a bad time of it. Here, then, we 
come across an instance where success resulted princi- 
pally through the very two qualifications in which our 
own cavalry are conspicuously deficient—lightness in 
the saddle, and looseness of formation. The former is 
absolutely requisite, in order to allow mounted troops to 
travel over the s dividing them from the force to 
be charged in the briefest possible time. As the author 
truly says, “cavalry, when they come within the dan- 
gerous zone of infantry fire, which extends to 1,100 
yards, must gallop, or be practically annihilated.” But 
not less desirable than lightness in the saddle is that 
looseness of formation which enabled the Cossacks to 
scatter and reclose their ranks as occasion demanded. 
The mounted Tartars in the Chinese army have some 
small expertness in this way, but their reclosing is apt 
to become disorderly in the face of an enemy, and dis- 
order means destruction when well-drilled troops are at 
hand to take advantage of the momentary confusion. 
Modern infantry have learnt how to move forward in 
loose swarms until “the shock” has to be delivered ; 
what, except tradition, is to prevent British cavalry from 
acquiring the same lesson ? 

As regards the best arms for mounted troops, the 
author places the sabre and lance in the first rank, 
making but small account of fire-arms. Here we are 
inclined to differ with him, although acknowledging 
that his favourite weapons have their useful purposes. 
The experiences of the American Civil War went far to 
prove that no cavalry can be considered properly armed 
who do not carry long-range revolvers in addition to 
their swords or lances. Mossby’s troopers, if we recollect 
rightly, achieved wonderful successes through this in- 
strumentality, and, indeed, the whole war brought out 
the fact that a mounted soldier ought always to have a 
fire-arm handy for instant use. The author admits this 
ao to a limited extent, but seems to chiefly pin 

is faith on the carbine, which he would wish to see 
carried by our cavalry as a supplementary weapon. On 
this head he has a plan of his own, namely, that a 
certain proportion of men in every squadron should be 


‘armed with as good a rifle as can be produced, and be 


so trained as to be capable of acting as infantry on 
occasion. The objection to this scheme is, that the 
selected men would not be really efficient either as 
cavalry or infantry. When called upon to act in the 
former capacity, the effect of their training for different 
work would assuredly make itself evident in one way or 
another, while their cavalry drill could not but diminish 
their worth as infantry. We quite admit the value of 
such hermaphrodite soldiers for scouting purposes, 
because men so employed may chance to come into 
contact with either mounted or unmounted troops at 
any moment, and their own spécialité of training would 
give them a great advantage in outpost work of that 
sort. But we should prefer to see them kept apart, in 
separate regiments of their own, rather than mixed up 
with real cavalry men, who would be sure to regard the 
nondescripts as “‘ neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, nor even 
good red herring.” As regards the carbine, we doubt 
whether the extra weight of that weapon, compared with 
a long-range revolving pistol, is compensated for by any 
special advantage. Firing from horseback, when in 
rapid motion, must always remain a matter of mere 
chance for the majority of soldiers if the distance 
exceeds, say, fifty yards, and up to that range a good 
holster pistol carries as truly, and kills as certainly, as 
the best carbine that was ever invented. The latter 
would, of course, be considerably superior, on account 
of its longer range, it the soldier always dismounted 
to fire. But this comes under the head of scouting, 
special duty requiring, we think, special training and 
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special arms of precision. The ideal horse soldier, to 
our view, would be of about eleven stone weight, riding 
not more than sixteen stone, clothed so as to have 
perfect freedom of limb, well mounted, and armed with 
a sharp sabre or well-poised lance, and accurate revolver, 
ble of killing up to 100 . A trooper of 
this sort would be quite heavy enough for making the 
ing shock tell on the enemy, and yet capable of 
long swift marches for the purpose either of foraging or 
of obtaining intelligence. The anthor says some hard 
things—they are not one whit too hard, however—about 
the obtuseness of our military authorities in adhering 
to a form of scabbard which converts the weapon in @ 
very short time into a mere iron bludgeon Time after 
time has this stupidity been brought to notice, but at 
the present moment. British troopers are condemned to 
carry their swords in such a way as to blunt even the 
keenest in the course of a few days. Thirty years ago 
Sir Charles Napier wrote, in his trenchant fashion, “ the 
cavalry steel scabbard is noisy, which is bad ; heavy, 
which is worse; and it destroys the weapon’s sharp 
edge, which is worst.’’ This dictum is as true now as 
when it was penned, more shame for us, since the evil 
might be remedied with the greatest ease possible. The 
Indian irregular cavalry, perhaps the finest troops of 
the sort in the world, find no difficulty in keeping their 
tulwars as keen as razors. How is this managed ? 
Merely by having either a solid leather scabbard, or an 
outer casing of leather lined with wood. The jingling 
steel contrivances that create such a clatter when an 
English cavalry regiment is exercising, might easily be 
lined with wooden slips, to prevent the edge of the 
blade from coming in contact with the metal of the 
scabbard. This plan is what the ‘Cavalry Officer ”’ 
recommends, and it has the advantage of economy. 
But we think that the time has come for altogether 
abolishing the noisy, heavy, flashing steel abomination 
in favour of some scabbard better adapted for service 
in the field. 


A STRUGGLE FOR ROME. 


A Struggle for Rome. By Felix Dahn. Translated from th® 
German by Lily Wolffsohn. In Three Volumes. London: 
Bentley. 1878. 

It may perhaps be laid down asa general rule that 
historical novels are wearisome in proportion as they are 
historical. Sometimes a novel is historical merely in 
its surroundings; the author has chosen for the exhibi- 
tion of a character or for the development of a situation 
a setting which he considers to be the best adapted for 
his object. In this case the highest art may be shown in 
a just selection of the circumstances amidst which the 
problem is placed. Perhaps in this faculty of selection, 
more than on anything else, Balzac’s claims to rank as 
an artist may be founded; in such stories as ‘ Maftre 
Cornelius’ and ‘Les Proscrits’ he shows himself an 
artist of the highest order. In another class of novels 
the scene is arbitrarily laid amongst historical characters, 
though they are used, as by Scott or Dumas, as 
amusing or picturesque accessories to the story, which 
still retains the central interest in itself. We begin to 
feel, however, that an undue use is being made of history 
when a scene of the past is used as an allegory of the 
present, as in Kingsley’s ‘ Hypatia.’ But when the 
history itself is turned into the material of the novel, as 
it is by Lord Lytton, we feel that the use of history 
for the purposes of fiction has become intolerable. 

We must confess at once that Herr Dahn’s novel is 
of this last class; but two things may be urged in its 
justification. First, the period of which it treats is one 
with which the vast majority of readers are entirely 
unfamiliar. Secondly, it is the work of a historian and 
not of a novelist; the writer has not gone to history 
to find materials for a novel, but rather being struck 
with the pohemmgne aspect of the period which he was 
studying thrown it into the form of a story. Herr 
Dabn is well known as the historian of the Gothic 
a, oe in Italy, and has found that the materials which 
he collected for his historical writings could be 


made useful for a series of pictures which he hag 
together in these volumes. The fall of the 
kingdom, even as weread it in the calm pages of Gibbon, 
is full of furious heroism and wild passion, and Herp 
Dahn has only expanded for popular reading its romantic 
side. 

Our chief charge against the book is that it is ‘top 
instructive ; it reminds us too much of Becker’s *Gallug’ 
and ‘ Charicles,’ which in our youthful days were made 
the means of alluring boys under the seductive form ofa 
story into an undue familiarity with the details of Roman 
and Greek life. The Germans seem to have a taste for 
that sort of treatment. We remember seeing acted on 
the German stage, before a crowded and attentive ay. 
dience, a drama with the name of Pitt wnd Fox. We 
listened respectfully but wearily, for the great problem 
of the play was whether Fox’s India Bill would | 
not. We were in doubt whether perhaps the audienes 
listened because it did not know the details of English his. 
tory, and therefore felt that it had a right to be interested 
in the question, but as we knew that Fox’s India Bill did 
not pass, we were slightly bored by the entertainment, 
Herr Dahn’s novel is of the same kind; we feel that 
under the pretence of reading a story he has caused ug 
to imbibe a vast amount of useful information. He has 
not contented himself with an episode of Gothic hi , 
but has given us the whole of it, from 526 to 553, 
Theodoric, Cassiodorus, Amalaswintha, Pope Silverius, 
Justinian, Theodora, Narses, Procopius, Witichis, 
Totila and Teia—these are only a few of the great 
historic personages who move through his pages. He 
aims at reproducing all the political conditions of the 
time, and shows us the government of the Goths, the 
schemes of the Byzantines and the plots of the Roman 
Republicans. Of these three parties, the Goths are 
inspired by a keen sense of nationality, the Byzantines 
by ambition, the Romans by reminiscences of their 
past greatness. Moreover, the social conditions of all 
these three peoples are clearly put before us—the Goths 
simple and energetic, the Byzantines crafty and 
luxurious, the Romans effeminate, yet with the remnants 
of their old stubborn strength. The Goths also are 
analysed in their turn, and the effects of the allurements 
of Roman civilisation on their native sturdiness are 
carefully traced. In fact, there is nothing remarkable 
in the history of the time which has escaped Herr 
Dahn’s researches ; he even lets us into the secret of the 
forging of the Donation of Constantine. 


But though Herr Dahn is instructive, we would not 
wish to imply that his pages are deficient in excite- 
ment; on the contrary, they bristle with thrilling 
interest. We should be afraid to count the number of 
love affairs and assassinations which are detailed at 
length, while of course there are battles innumerable 
and wondrous feats of arms. No reader can complain 
that he is robbed of incident or deprived of excitement. 
Moreover, everything is bound to end unhappily, for we 
know that the Gothic heroes were all killed in battle; 
and as that was so, it is convenient to finish off as many 
of the other characters as possible in the same way. 
The average duration of married happiness in the book 
seems to be a fortnight, after which the husband goes 
to battle, and never returns, or the wife conceives 
hatred against her husband, and begins to plot his ruin. 
Even the Empress Theodora is made to commit suicide 
because Justinian discovers her infidelities. The obvious 
objection to such a book is that it lacks any central 
interest, and has so many heroes and heroines that we 
find it hard to choose amongst them. As the title of 
the book shows, the reader, if he wishes to be safe, must 
take Rome for his heroine, and palpitate to know which 
of the contending parties will win her in the end. This 
would be very well for those who did not know before- 
hand ; but when we do know, this source of interest is 
gone before we begin to read. 

There is one defect inherent in this most historical 
class of historical novels; while they stick as close as 
possible to the truth, they are compelled sometimes to 
abandon it, and then the reader is left in a quagmire of 
uncertainty. Herr Dahn, in his preface, gravely tells 
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us that, by referring to his works—‘The Ki of the 
Goths,’ Vols. II., HL, IV., Munich and Wistar, 
1862-66; and ‘Procopius of Cwsarea,’ Berlin, 1865— 
we may distinguish the details and changes which the 
romance has added to the reality. Surely this is taking 
a novel au grand sérieux ; this is indeed a rapid method 
of oes us to climb the thorny paths of historical 
study. ithont going so far, we can point out that 
Herr Dahn has made all the actual historical events 
centre round the intrigues of a fictitious and impossible 
personage, Cethegus Cesarius, a hero of the most ap- 
proved type. He is a Roman noble, who has had ex. 
perience of everything possible, and in weariness of 
them all takes to ambition as an occupation. His object 
is to keep Rome for the Romans, to revive the Roman 
Republic, and make himself Emperor. For this end he 
puts forward unexampled craft, strength, and wisdom. 


He has spies everywhere; he gains the confidence of 


everybody ; he plays upon everybody’s weakness; he 
is constantly engaged in machinations which always 
succeed until just the end when Narses overthrows his 
plots, and he has nothing else to do except die 
honourably in the last onslaught upon the Goths, in 
which most of the other characters who remain are 
killed off. 

We wish to speak very respectfully of this book of 
Herr Dahn. It is the fruit of great knowledge, and is 
carefully and well put together. There is nothing tawdry 
or bombastic about it ; and except in the great crowding 
of incidents, it is sober and moderate in its details. 
But novels must be judged as works of art, and from 
this point of view we can only say that Herr Dahn has 
attempted what is impossible. He has striven to weave 
together into a story the history of the whole civilised 
world for a period of thirty years. It is wonderful that 
the book should be so interesting as it is, considering the 
conditions which its author proposed to himself to fulfil. 
But the reader who is ignorant of the history will feel 
somewhat perplexed and bewildered, while one who 
knows the history before will feel the same languid 
interest which is felt in reading a translation of a well- 
known classical author—a slight curiosity to see how a 
man succeeds in dexterously solving an intricate puzzle. 


MR. HUTCHISON STIRLING’S FRAGMENTS. 


Burns in Drama together with Saved Leaves, Edited by James 
Hutchison Stirling. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Co. 

‘Sartor Resartus’ is a wonderful book, and the work 
of a man of great genius, but the occasional appearance 
of such volumes as this of Mr. Stirling’s makes us 
shudder to think what an unsightly and bewildering 
jungle English literature would have become if the 
standard of revolt against established syntax which 
Mr. Carlyle raised had attracted a larger number of 
followers. A great humonrist -and powerful word- 
painter like Mr. Carlyle may be allowed to choose 
his own syntax, if he discovers a method by which he 
can express himself with greater fulness and freedom 
than when he is bound by conventional restraints ; it is 
for his reader’s advantage, as well as his own, that he 
should have his fling. When a man of genius proves 
that he has new light to throw upon human life, we do 
not quarrel with him about the construction of his lantern; 
We are ready to beg that he will on no account alter it, 
lest he should thereby diminish the penetrating power 
of his light, or destroy some of the strange colours 
which make it delightful to our eyes. But we do not 
extend the same indulgence to eccentricities in the shape 
of the lantern when there is a feeble light or no light at 
all in its chamber, and when such rays as do issue from 
it are so directed as to harass and irritate our contem- 
pietion of things in themselves noble and beautiful. We 
esire then to see it made of the plainest and clearest 
glass, carried about soberly and patiently in places 
where it is likely to be of use, and directed upon objects 
which it is capable of einen. 
It must be acknowledged that Mr. Stirling makes no 
attempt to sail under false colours. The first phrase in 


his title-page, ‘Burns in Drama together with Saved 

Leaves,’ gives timely warning of his intention to puzzle 

us as much as he can by odd combinations of words and 

ideas. Who or what is ‘Saved Leaves,’ we ask our- 

selves, that he, she, it, or they should be conjoined with 

‘Burns in Drama’? ‘We find presently that ‘ Burns in 

Drama’ means a series of imaginary dialogues and 

soliloquies illustrative of the poet’s life, artificially 

divided into five acts and a number of scenes, and 

written with considerable force and spirit, though it 

presents a disagreeable and crotchetty picture of Burns 

asa vulgar roysterer and rake in the country and a 

browbeating dogmatist during his brief career as a lion 

in the literary society of Edinburgh. We do not think 

there is any evidence that Burns coincided so absolutely 

with Mr. Hutchison Stirling in his critical opinions, or 
that he asserted them with such offensive determination 

in the teeth of Dr. Blair, but Mr. Stirling regards this 
and others of Burns’s doings among his friends and 
sweethearts in the country as the proper behaviour of a 

“King of Men,” and there is much to admire in the 

coarse vigour of the portrait, though we cannot accept it 

as a faithful likeness. So much for ‘Burns in Drama;’ 

but when we have satisfied our curiosity on this 

point, we return with redoubled interest to try and 

fathom the mystery of ‘Saved Leaves.’ On the back of 
the title-page is printed an explanatory note, the first 
sentence of which runs as follows :—‘“ The Saved Leaves 

(it is the Author speaks) are as they name them- 

selves—saved leaves.” The variation in the print of 
the words whose identity is thus declared is an in- 

genious refinement upon Bardolph’s definition of the 
word “ siiciaiaataliik: ”; but even with this help, 

and the further information that “it is the Author 
speaks,” we do not seem to have been advanced much 

nearer the heart of the mystery. We expect to find 

Mr. Stirling next telling us that there are some leaves 
must be saved, and some leaves must be damned; but, 
instead of that, he goes on to say :—‘‘ There is a literary 
flush in most impressionable young students, from 
sixteen to twenty-three or so—of such flush these 
leaves are saved specimens. What is said of the 
Ballad of Merla will, with the dates, sufficiently orient 
the reader ; who, du reste,—so far as the collecting is 
concerned,—will, perhaps, think of an occupation of 
recess.” 

If we had the faintest notion of what this gibberish 
meant, we should perhaps oblige Mr. Stirling by think- 
ing of “an occupation of recess,”’ but for fear we should 
begin to think of an occupation of Bedlam, we turn 
hastily to the ‘‘ Ballad of Merla” to be “oriented.” We 
trust our readers will feel as thoroughly “ oriented” as 
we did after reading the following editorial introduc- 
tion :— 

[I suppose life, if it is ever life, is emphatically so to the hobblede- 
hoy who is literary and a student. He, surely, formaliter and emin- 
enter—to speak like Descartes—lives. Now only it isthat there is 
for him nature. The veil is lifted from the universe, and he sees 
it before him golden. He climbs the mountain, and has rapture in 
its breath. He rushes to the sea, and wrapt in its vast monologue, 
wanders delirious. Lake and river, rocks and trees and flowers, . 
fountains that bubble up, the sun, the moon, the stars, clouds and 
the firmament of blue—he sees them all for the first time: there is 
a glamour in the very grass. Now it is, too, that his eyes fall upon 
the maidens; and they are all beautiful—white-browed, vermeil- 
cheeked, golden-haired, goddesses. Nay, the very men are caught 
up into the new glory: so strong they seem,—well-built, firm-knit, 
and manly, so assured and self-possessed! And books—poets! 
How he glows as he reads them,—how he treads as on billows of 
bliss when alone with them,—how he raves with kindled eyes to his 
fellows of them! 

Well now, it is such as he who, at the age of seventeen, shall 
write the Ballad of Merla, and he shall read it then to his own little 
band of brothers. Well, enthusiasm is the breath of their nostrils, 
and they are all generous. Ah! the young grass looks so fresh in 
the dew of the morning, that they feel as he feels; freshness is the 
bursting word from all of them,—and they exultingly hail a deed 
done, a work accomplished! : 

That it is not. This ballad is no whole for the public. Yet, 
carried, all these years, in one’s girdle as it were, one is fain to hope 
that, partially (but nomen exhibited as now, it may find some 
kindly young reader here and there, with sympathy enough to forgive 
the immaturity. . 

And: now, here on the threshold, one cannot see draw near again 
(“ Ihr naht euch wieder !”) these once familiar figures (“ shwankende 
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Gestalten !”) without calling out like Goethe,—if sic componere be at 
all allowable :— 

“ Yo come again, ye phantoms inst&bile ! 

That long erewhile my troubled vision drew : “2a 

Ye press up still !—well, good!—then have your will.”] 


Here we have indeed an admirable confusion of tenses 
and persons, poets and phantoms, “ Nature’s germins 
tumbled all together.’ How gladly would we allow 
Mr. Stirling to sic componere or to componere in any way 
he pleased, if he would only consent to write decent 
English, and publish his “literary flush” without 
letting loose such a Babel under pretence of “ orienting” 
us. Phere is at least one question which this “ flush ”’ 
settles, one suspicion from which it unequivocally 
relieves the philosophy of our Teutonic kinsmen. Mr. 
Stirling has spent much time in trying to elucidate the 
Secret of Hegel, and it might have been supposed that 
it was owing to the confusion of mind engendered by 
this distracting study, if not to the direct teaching of 
the German philosopher himself, that Mr. Stirling had 
set to work to edit and comment upon his own youthfal 
literary efforts as if they were the productions of another 
person, his identity with his youthful self having gradually 
disappeared with the lapse of time; his Ego passing by 
imperceptible degrees into a non-Ego. But it is clear 
from these “saved specimens” of Mr. Stirling’s 
“literary flush,” which presumably broke out before 
he came into contact with Hegelian philosophy, that 
from his earliest youth he entertained decided views as 
to the Reconcilability of Extreme Opposites. His heroine 
Merla, described in what he calls “ new trippant facile 
flippancies,” is a wonderful person, who, for the ease 
with which she transcends all vulgar conditions of ob- 
jective existence, may be backed against all the meta- 
physicians of Germany. For example :— 
She sees and yet sees not the shore 
Busy with men—mere mocks of sleep; 


She sees and yet sees not the oar 
Flash, later, there afar upon the deep. 


Seeing and at the same time not seeing an oar is, how- 


_ ever, a comparatively easy operation, and we would not 


insult a German metaphysician by commending it to his 
emulation. But Merla cannot merely see without 
seeing, she can move without moving, which is in- 
finitely more difficult :— 


At length, she turneth tearfully, 
One step—not moving from the spot. 


Unless “turneth” is a printer’s error for “ danceth,” 
we have here a feat indeed—performed, too, in the ob- 
jective and not in the subjective, if Hegelians attach any 
value to the distinction. That Merla should stand or walk 
—it is all one—on or in the water, need be no surprise 
after this :-— 

One step, all slowly, tearfully, 

One swimming step, and pauseth on the float. 


_ Nor need we be surprised that Mr. Stirling, the Editor, 
is of opinion that the “flush” of Mr. Stirling, the Author, 
should have been burned instead of being edited. “Of 
course,” he says, ‘“‘all this ought to have been burned ; 


but,” he adds, “‘ while we indignantly feel so,” [it is the 


Editor speaks] “it may be consolatory to reflect that 
it will come pretty well to the same thing in the end— 
and before long!’””? The two Mr. Stirlings are such enig- 
matical personages that we are in doubt whether we 
should interpret this last remark as pointing to the ap- 
proaching destruction of the world by fire. 





INTERVIEWING. 


St. Petersburg to Plevna. Containing Interviews ith Leadi 
— ee a By Francis Stanley Speci 
rrespondent of the Golos of Russia, M : } 
&e. London: Richard Bentley and Son, Saree ae 


In the second chapter of his book, which is wri i 
a decorous sensible style, equally devoid of hes 
ness and of brilliancy, Mr. Stanley tells a story of an 
interview between a British tourist and Count Rostop- 
ehine in 1812, which was certainly, as he says, weith 


preserving. His informant was the present Count, who 
narrated the incident as follows :— : | 

His father, in command of a corps, was, after the entrance of the 
allies into Paris, installed in a house in the Place Vendéme, One 
day a visitor arrived, whose card announced Mr. Jones, 

On the owner being received, an undeniable-looking British 
subject presented himself, and stood for a ‘moment contemp 
the Count through his fixed glasses, then said: “ You are the Count 
Rostopchine ?” ; 

A bow of assent was given. 

‘You burnt Moscow ?” 

People say 1 did.” - : 

Another long stare, then the visitor, turning on his heel, said: 
“Thank you; my bwothaw will call on you to-mowow at twelve, 
and the west of my wewations on the four following days.” — 


1t is a good story, but we wonder it did not occur to Mr, 
Stanley that his companion, whom he describes as “a 
most eccentri¢ character,” and “an old .rip,” to whom 
“ brandy was as the mildest milk and fatigue an unknown 
quantity,” was making broad fun of himself and his 
profession. There is not so much difference, after all, — 
between gratifying curiosity by personal inspection 
of ‘eccentric characters,” and sending special cor- 
respondents to inspect and report. The one process 
is really only a development of the other, and those 
who read and delight in the reports of professional 
interviewers have no more right in propriety to laugh 
at the enterprising Jones and his “ wewations” than 
we have to laugh at primeval man for eating with his 
fingers, or drinking out of a skin bottle. 

The avowed reason for the existence of Mr. Stanley’s 
book is that it is a book of interviews—that is to say, 
a series of such scenes as passed between Count 
Rostopchine and Mr. Jones, only conducted on both 
sides with the polite ease and absence of embarrass- 
ment which belongs to an established form of social 
intercourse. The interviewer has now a recognised 
liberty not merely to stare, but to ask questions, and it 
cannot be said that he exercises. his oe privileges 
with less assurance than the pioneers of the fashion. 
No Hebrew prophet or medieval priest ever bearded 
great men with more determined consciousness of right 
than the special correspondent. We need go no fi 
than Mr. Stanley’s first chapter to see that he has 
a pre-eminent share of the moral courage of his order. 
When Mr. Stanley went to St. Petersburg in Ma 
last, he found that Count Schouvaloff was there. He 
immediately resolved to demand an explanation, and 
wrote to the Count asking for the honour of an inter- 
view. Here we see one of the refined developments of 
interviewing. Jones did not observe this a 
The Count returned a gracious answer, requesting Mr. 
Stanley to call upon him on a given day. This isa 
development on the other side; if Jones had asked per- 
mission to see the adviser of the burning of Moscow, 
orders would probably have been given to shut the door 
in his face. Such is the march of civilisation. On the 
appointed day Mr. Stanley called, but was informed by 
the “Suisse” that His Excellency was out. Jones 
would probably have been equal to surmounting this 
difficulty by the same means which Mr. Stanley adopted, 
which consisted in “opening his pocket-book, and re- 
placing it in his pocket lighter by ten roubles.” Ad- 
mitted to Count Schouvaloff’s presence, Mr. Stanley was 
promptly asked what he wanted, or, in the ceremo 
aguas? of interviewing, “ what particular point he 
wished to be advised on.” With equal promptitude, Mr. 
Stanley answered that he wished to be advised “ why 
Count Schouvaloff was in St. Petersburg, and not at 80 
critical.a moment at his post in London;” secondly; 
whether he could prove that the objectof Russiain attack- 
ing Turkey “ was in reality the welfare of the Christian 
races, not the projects of aggrandisement for which 
world in general, and England in particular, gave her 
credit.” If any of Jones’s “ wewations” had told him 
that he put such questions to an eminent diplomatist, 
and was not immediately shown tothe door, we can 1ma- 
gine the incredulity which Jones would have express 
but Mr. Stanley treats it as the most natural affair 2 
the world. And so, apparently, did Count Schouvaloff, 
for he answered Mr. Stanley’s questions at great length 
and with unruffled civility. Mr. Stanley received eq 
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mation,” which in no degree differs from ordinary lessons, 
except in so far that the learner scamps it in the ho 
of picking up the thread of the narrative, and closes the 
volume under the impression that he has been grossly 
taken in by an entire stranger, who, under specious pre- 
tences, has cheated an ingenuous youth out of his just 
pabulum of sensation. It is a waste of effort to try and 
entrap the youthful novel reader of nowadays into 
reading books of the ‘Sandford and Merton’ sort. He 
knows ‘‘ Tommy,” and “ Harry,” and “Tutor,” and all 
the other prigs small and great, by heart. He knows 
how it is all going to turn out, that nobody is going to 
be murdered, that there is not a mystery, or a robber, or 
a decent ruffian of any sort between the boards. He 
wants a story, and wants it served hot. One pirate at 
least is necessary for his satisfaction, and it is only a 
depraved devourer of fiction who does not rejoice 
when the gigantic rover of the main meets his death 
at the hands of the adventurer aged fifteen or 
thereabouts. But it becomes simply akin to heartless- 
ness when we start fair with a black-painted ship, a 
bloodthirsty captain, and the requisite number of ruffians 
fore and aft, to find that they only fall out so as to land on 
an island, which merely serves as a peg to hang a chapter 
of botany or geology on; or that the savages merely 
arrive to enable the reader to swallow a disquisition on 
_the relationship between the Polynesians and Papuans. 
This deceives only very youthful readers. They even 
doubt the omniscience of boys of twelve, or the heroism 
of girls of eleven, under the circumstances. The 
‘ Swiss Family’ might have been as ingenious, so might 
the ‘Young Marooners,’ or those talented children 
whom Captain Marryat has told us of. But the breed 
must by this time be about extinct, judging from the 
rarity with which we receive accounts of their proceed- 
ings in the usual three-volumed form. Even the barren 
island and the shipwrecked seaman are getting scarce. 
Probably steam and telegraphy and a Philistinish world 
have proved inimical to their existence, or perhaps 
the imaginative gentlemen who used to introduce them 
toa discerning public may have become at last con- 
vinced that this sort of thing has long ago been much 
better done in ‘Captain Singleton’ and the autobio- 
graphy of Robinson Crusoe, of York, mariner. Nor 
does the author of ‘ Little Loo’ attempt it, and for all 
the local colouring his novel contains it might as well 
have been entitled a tale of the Irish Sea, or a romance 
of the North Atlantic. 

We have the usual plot, and the old stock characters, 
which somehow or other we seem to recognise as familiar 
friends. The Little Loo is commanded bya ruffianly captain 
and a blaspheming mate. The crew are of the common 
type—ignorant, un-Plimsollian, and of course depraved. 
There are, apart from these dramatis persone, only three 
educated people. One of them is the captain’s sister, 
who is an angel; another is one of the crew, who is a 
specious scoundrel; and a third is the author himself. 
The captain and the mate behave, of course, in the 
usual way. They starve and rope-end the men, and 
knock into the “lee scuppers”’ the requisite number of 
ship’s apprentices to produce an explosion. The specious 
ruffian about this time tells a wondrous tale of buried 
treasure which he knows of somewhere in the Pacific. 
This so fires the crew that they mutiny, take the ship, 
and set the captain and the mate adrift in an open boat. 
The hero they save to navigate the ship. He pretends 
to enter into their plans, navigates the ship in sight of 
an island, gets the worst conspirators ashore, overpowers 
some, mellows the savage souls of others, and finally 
sails the Little Loo into Valparaiso—all in the Lennie and 
Caswell style. It is needless to say that this Paladin 
of the sea who relates the tale marries the captain’s 
sister, and we suppose is happy ever after, though 
as he breaks off at this point—having concluded 
his conventional third volume—it is all a dread con- 
jecture. We should also have liked to have known 
what became of the captain—about whom the angelic 
sister is unromantically careless, though formerly the 
most affectionate of young women—and the ruffian 
mate, who was hated in life, and we presume went to 


polite treatment from Count Greig, the Comptroller- 
General of the Empire, whom he interviewed next, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the finances of 
Russia were in a position to bear the strain of a war, 
and with whom, when he had been satisfied on this 
point, he freely discussed the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the Russian Constitution, pressing the poor 
official very hard indeed to declare whether he thought 
it worthy to be compared with our own. It is really little 
short of incredible that busy men, with the cares of large 
departments on their shoulders, should submit to such an 
inquisition. But so used is the accredited ambassador 
of a newspaper to be received with the deference due to 
his office, that he records that when the Minister of the 
Interior began an interview with a volley of abuse 
against English newspapers, he was so taken aback 
that he lost the use of his ears for “ the full five minutes 
during which he kept up his tirade.”’ 

Some time later Mr. Stanley, obtaining an interview 
with Count Gortchakoff, gravely catechised him as to 
whether “ the policy of Russian statesmen was in direct 
conformity with the promises laid down by the Emperor 
in the celebrated interview at Livadia.’’ Our astonish- 
ment that such questioning should be submitted to is 
only equalled by our astonishment that anybody should 
attach the least value to the answers extracted by such 
a process. The pertinacity of the interviewers seems to 
be so purposeless. When Mr. Stanley asked the Comp- 
troller-General whether the finances of Russia were in a 
sound condition, it is ridiculous to suppose that he could 
have received any answer but one. What, in that case, 
was the good of putting the question? Could any 
reasonable man have supposed that Prince Gortchakoff 
would answer otherwise than he did to the inquiry 
whether his Imperial Master was a liar? Diplomatists, 
we suppose, endure this aimless intrusion upon their 
time, feeling convinced that it is but a passing affliction, 
which will work its own cure. They may, to be sure, have 
another reason for it. They may suppose that many 
readers of the newspapers believe implicitly what the cor- 
respondents have heard from theirown mouths. If so, they 
should make a stipulation that the interviewers should 
not publish their communications in the form of a book, 
because that is damaging to the credit of the system. 
Here again, however, they have a certain protection in 
the fact that very few persons are likely to read a book 
whose professed object is to record a series of such 
interviews, the chief entertainment to be expected from 
the work being astonishment at the interviewer’s impu- 
dence and the victim’s complaisance—an entertainment 
which loses its zest when impudence and complaisance 
alike become conventional formalities. It would be 
harsh to blame newspaper correspondents for the am- 
bition to record their experiences in a form more likely 
to be permanent than the columns which it is their 
business to fill. More than one of them in the past war 
have proved that they are capable of describing what 
they witnessed in a manner which will bear re-perusal, 
and it is but natural that everyone should wish to have 
a judgment upon his work in its entirety. But we must 
say that we have found the reading of Mr. Stanley’s 
book a very dull occupation. Unless a correspondent 
possesses some descriptive faculty, which shall exempt 
him from the necessity of turning his attention chiefly 
to interviewing, or wit enough, if he prefers that field 
of labour, to invent more artful questions than Mr. 
Stanley seems to have put to General Timaschef and 
Prince Gortchakoff, he would act wisely in contenting 
himself with the ephemeral and anonymous form of 
publication. 





THE LITTLE LOO. 


The Little Loo. A Story of the South Sea. By Sydney Mostyn. 
In Three Velumes. London: Samuel Tinsley and Co. 
1878. 

“ Every schoolboy” knows that base deceiver the 

novel didactic. Under the guise of a tale of hairbreadth 
adventure he is seduced into acquiring “useful infor- 
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ks unlamented. It might have likewise been 
ae to have ascertained what the Board of Trade 
said to the transaction, or whether the captain’s heirs 
as calmly submitted to the transfer of the captain's 
vessel as the hero himself did to the transfer of his 
father’s pro to a step-mother of the time-honoured 
description and her lover, whom we have also met 
before, though he was then called Stiggins. But 
as this, judgi from the space over which Mr. 
Mostyns sp his narrative, might have neces- 
sitated a fourth volume, the reader has no reason 
to complain. i 
Of the book itself there is not a great deal to be said. 
We are not acquainted with the “Surgeon’s Secret, 
which, from the title-page of these volumes, 1t appears 
that the present author has divulged. But we fancy 
that the surgeon’s bosom must have been oppressed by 
some rather commonplace mystery. At all events, the 
people here are all of this sort. The hero is, of course, 
by his own showing, a Bayard before the mast; but 
autobiographical heroes always are—in books. The 
heroine is one of the most milk-and-water little idiots 
whom we have met with in print for some time, 
while the ruffians are mostly lay figures out of 
a transpontine drama. The step-mother is “a two- 
penny milliner,” which seems to be an aggravated 
type of that respectable tradeswoman ; while “ the long- 
nosed schoolmaster,’ who is courting her, is, as we have 
said, a Stiggins with a dash of Chadband. All the 
villains are Iagos, and the only other woman in the 
book besides the novercal ‘‘ two-penny dressmaker’’ is a 
Desdemona. Nobody can play Othello without blacking 
himself all over, while the author, when he finds it neces- 
sary to give his pages a little salty flavour, shivers his 
timbers and splices his mainbrace to such an extent 
that only the Right Honourable W. H. Smith could 
understand him. When he calls fora servant, he shouts 
“ship ahoy!”’ and cannot pick a man out of the water 
without flinging “down the coil of the main topsail 
halliards, paying out the end overboard, belaying,” 
and after all these intensely nautical preliminaries 
only “slipping down the side of the vessel.”” Whole 
pages must be occupied in telling us how the wind was 
on some utterly unimportant occasion, what “ brig hove ”’ 
in sight, and disappeared without doing anything, or in 
some such description as this. ‘ All sail was now to be 
made, and the crew had a handful in sheeting home the 
royals and top-gallant sails, and setting the spanker and 
outer and flying jib. The cook had spoken the truth when 
he complained of the running gear; the sheaves travelled 
hard; we had to clap on watch tackles to bring the 
topsail leeches taut, and I, being’used to full-rigged 
ships, found myself a little bothered as to the leading 
of some of the rigging of this two-masted craft.” Quite 
after the manner of the late Mr. T. P. Cooke, and vastly 
entertaining to Mr. Mudie’s patrons! There is also 
here and there just a little confusion in the characters. 
The ship is a New England one, but curiously enough 
the crew seem to hail from Wapping or vicinage. 
They also talk the strangest mixture of Yankee slang, 
pronounced with a Cockney confusion of vowel sounds 
and aspirates, such as we only find in plays, and in the 
works of transatlantic novelists when they are pour- 
traying the “bloated British aristocrat.” The captain 
is also described as an American, though his nationality 
seems to be only what Mr. Mostyn would call a 
“ purser’s”” one, being, perhaps, necessitated by the fact 
that a sufficiently hardened ruffian could not be found 
within these realms; for very early in the first volume 
we find “the Yankee’s” sister to be a “ Kentish ” girl 
—not at all “ Yankee,” and, indeed, never even dropping 
a hint that she has or ever had the slightest thing to do 
with the land of wooden nutmegs. Altogether, we feel 
inclined to pass on Mr. Mostyn’s sparsely printed 
volumes the verdict with which an untutored critic 
closed the work of an eminent living novelist—* It 


ain’t much of a story, but there’s a good deal about the 
weather in it | ”’ 
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AN OCTOGENARIAN’S REMINISCENCES, 


Events, Anecdotical, Historical, and Biogra phical, in the a 


an oe ee — tee 1796 and 1815 o 
G ashington t. First Series. London: ‘ 
nak De. ms Remington 
The literary merits of this volume are not great bn 
it has a certain naiveté which makes it ter teat . 
pleasant occupation for an idle hour or two, — 
author, apparently, is the sort of genial chatty se 


narian who easily becomes a bore in private life. 
his unceasing flow of animal spirits onl. remini =~ 
but is excellent company in a book where the reader jg 
not wearied with the repetition of twice-told tales, and 
need not give his attention longer than he pleases, 
The first few pages are read with such aq 
of freshness as we might have expected to feel ; 
one of the brothers Cheeryble had written his antobio. 
graphy. ‘I was introduced into this busy world,” 
old gentleman says, after stating his “natal day,” “in 
the middle of a very heavy snow-storm, and it hag 
often occurred to me that this may in a certain 
be one of the reasons why I have attained such an ad. 
vanced age; it is well known to everybody that eold 
braces the nervous system, and tends to promote the 
circulation of the blood, and for aught we know may 
take an earlier effect on the human system than we are 
aware of.” But this was not the only advantage that 
Mr. Abbott had in the day of his birth. ‘ Another most 
potent reason is that my birthday being so near the 
joyous festivities of Christmas, associated as they were 
from my earliest days with the gaiety and merriment of 
that festive season, contributed to establish my strength, 
health, and a good flow of animal spirits, which have been 
my constant companions throughont the whole of 
long life.” Persons of great age are often asked to dig- 
close their secret. We have never heard of a more com- 
forting answer than this which Mr. Abbott gives. Rising 
with the lark, or making a point never to feel old, or 
total abstinence from alcohol, or never wearing a great 
coat, or any of the causes to which octogenarians ordi- 
narily attribute that superior vitality which they pro- 
bably owe to the accident of their constitution, are 
prescriptions that will not bear comparison for a 
moment with Mr. Abbott’s happy idea of throwing the 
whole responsibility upon his parents. At one point, 
indeed, we begin to fear that Mr. Abbott means to 
spring upon us the old device of attributing it all to 
early rising. He repeats Dr. Doddridge’s calculation 
about the number of years that may be added to one’s 
life by rising at six instead of eight, recounts with much 
admiration the achievements of Matthew Henry in 
“compiling a display at one view of the number of 
books, chapters, verses, words, and letters contained im 
the Old and New Testaments ’’ during hours when less 
industrious persons were asleep, and “ respectfully begs 
to suggest to his readers the fund of pleasure and 
amusement which would be enjoyed in our latter 
by following his example in this respect.” But 
hypocritical octogenarian immediately adds that “he 
only wishes he had been wise enough to have done 60.” 
He knew better than to get up in the middle of the 
night to collect “‘ curious information connected with the 
sacred writings.” And when he next breathes a sigh to 
think “‘ how few there are amongst us who would have 
devoted three years of their life to such a laborious 
undertaking,” he should hasten to comfort himself with 
the assurance that, if he had been foolish enough to do 
so, he would in all probability have forfeited his 
advantages of the snow-storm and the merry season of 
Christmas. 

Mr. Abbott carries his reminiscences in this volume, 
which is apparently experimental, over only thirteen 
years of his life, beginning with recollections of the press- 
gang and the refugees from the French Revolution. He 
gives a curious instance of the excitement caused ne 
charges brought by Mrs. Clarke against the Duke of York 
in the heat of the great European struggle. He re 
members with what eagerness himself and his companions 
at school used to subscribe to buy a daily newspaper 
during the examination of that most irresistibly pert of 
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witnesses before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons. It is curious to see, in looking through 
Mr. Abbott’s pages, how unbrokenly the ordinary cur- 
rents of interest flowed on during the exciting at 
the beginning of the century, when, to us who look 
back, the whole energies of the nation seem to have 
been absorbed in a struggle for existence. All the 
usual nine-days’ wonders, in the shape of scandals and 
murders, ran their course as in the piping times of 

. It may safely be said that no battle in the 
whole course of the Napoleonic wars created a pro- 
founder sensation than Williamson murders. Per- 
haps part of the reason why the fortunes of those who 
were fighting for the honour, if not for the preserva- 
tion, of their country did not take a more absorbing 
hold of the public mind was, that news came much 
more rarely and in much scantier form, and that wars 
were much more pr than in modern days. 
Still it is not without a certain astonishment that we 
are reminded that, at the most critical moment in the 
Peninsular War, public interest was fairly divided be- 
tween the movements of Wellington and the incidents 


of a two months’ agitation —— the raising of 


the prices in Covent Garden Theatre. Englishmen 
must stand up for their rights in small matters as well 
as great, and there is no reason why they should let 
themselves be overcharged for their theatrical enter- 
tainments because they have taken up arms to defend 
some momentous national interest; still it does not 
appear now, when we consider the difference between 
the issues at stake, to be in accordance with the fitness 
of things that the two conflicts should have been waged 
with the same degree of passion, and should have taken 
an equally violent hold of popular sympathies. 

Mr. Abbott shows very little art in his historical re- 
capitulations and his brief biographies of the eminent 
persons whose names were familiar to him in his boy- 
hood. But a book of this sort is often more interesting 
to glance through than more elaborate compilations. 


We get here, as it were in a mirror, the chief topics of 


interest, social and political, which occupied English- 


men from 1803 to 1815; and we get also a glimpse of 
the spirit in which they were regarded by the average 


comfortable citizen. The only novel portion of Mr. 
Abbott’s reminiscences consists of anecdotes about 


theatres, plays, and players. One of his brothers was 
an actor, so that he had access at first-hand to theatrical 


gossip; and some of his stories about Kemble, Kean, 
Romeo Coates, Incledon, Munden, and other celebrities, 
are fresh and amusing. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. 
Hathercourt Rectory. By Mrs. Molesworth, Author of ‘ Carrots,’ 
‘ The Cuckoo Clock,’ &c. In Three Volumes. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 

Mrs. Molesworth, having achieved a certain amount 
of literary fame as the authoress of two pretty chil- 
dren’s stories, is now desirous of carrying her con- 
quests further, and of becoming a full-blown “ novelist.” 
We could wish, however, that she had not abandoned a 
line in which she has been so successful ; and fear that, 
like the servant who leaves a good place to “ better him- 
self,” she may find she has made something of a mistake. 
To be sure, she has only taken, as it were, the first step 
along the path of novel-writing ; and this pretty but very 
simple story would be suitable reading for those young 
ladies who, having outgrown their interest in such 
books as ‘Carrots’ and ‘The Ouckoo Clock,’ are not 
yet allowed the free run of a circulating library. 

Hathercourt Rectory is the home of one Mr. Western, 
a clergyman with a large, and, consequently, poor 
family. His eldest daughter, Lilias, is the flower of the 
flock, the one about whose beauty there can be no mis- 
take, but who, nevertheless, up to the age of three-and- 
twenty, has found no one to love her except curates, to 
whom she has a decided objection. ‘I cannot bear the 
subject,” said Lilias, “I told you the other day, and I shall 
always say so, that the bane of our life has been curates. 


Because papa is a cl 


neighbourhood to look after some property 


with lots of hters, 
e seems to think can be and should be no- 


thing before us but curates. It almost makes me dislike 
papa, to think he ever was one!” Yet owing to the 
secluded country life they lead, 
from the curates, till, one Sun 
teresting party of strangers file into church. All the 
Miss Westerns leave off reading the tablets on the walls, 
and look at them, feeling, and truly enough 
strangers are to play an important part in their lives. 


Lilias sees no escape 


morning, @ most in- 


, that these 


One of them, Captain Beverley, is detained in the 
he has in- 
herited. Finding himself dull in a solitary farmhouse, 
and remembering the fair face of the rector’s daughter, 
he makes advances towards the family. At first he is 
not warmly received ; Mrs. Western dislikes the idea of 
her daughters marrying ‘out of their sphere,” and 
they themselves are slow to admit a stranger to their 
untidy family circle and their poorly-furnished tea- 
table. But his “frank, boyish manner” soon wins 
their hearts ; he becomes everybody’s friend, and falls in 
love with Lilias, who returns his affection only too 
willingly. And now the tug of war begins. Captain 
Beverley has a cousin, Mr. Cheviott, a man of large 
property and proud disposition, who lives, with his 
young sister Alys, inconveniently near Hatherconrt, 
and acts the part of stern Mentor to Arthur Beverley. 
But if Arthur has a cousin, Lilias, on the other 
hand, has a sister, Mary. Here we have the true 
heroine of the book—or, at any rate, she has the lion’s 
share of adventures. Mary is not strictly beautiful, but 
has eyes—appealing eyes—which do full as much work 
as Lilias’ beauty. She also has a “hearty”? manner, 
and is altogether a determined and plucky young 
woman, and fights many a battle for Lilias, in whose 
cause she goes terribly near to sacrificing her own 
happiness. 

Now Mr. Cheviott appears to have a strong prejudice 
against the Westerns, which, at first, is difficult to 
account for. He meets Mary at a ball, when Lilias and 
Arthur are on the point of becoming engaged, and, after 
talking somewhat rudely to her, proceeds to inform her 
that the attentions of his cousin to her sister do not— 
cannot—“ mean anything.” At this cold, cruel state- 
ment Mary is naturally indignant ; and when Captain 
Beverley, though half-engaged to her sister, leaves the 
neighbourhood suddenly, without any explanation of his 
conduct, she immediately attributes his desertion to the 
evil influence of Mr. Cheviott. But we, who can look 
behind the scenes, see that it is not Mr. Cheviott who 
stands between the lovers, but a will—an absurd and 
impossible will. This unlucky document—the time- 
honoured weapon that has dealt ruin to so many 
heroines of fiction—is kept somewhat in the background, 
and is never very clearly explained. But it would 
appear that Captain Beverley can inherit his father’s 
property only on condition of his marrying his cousin 
Alys Cheviott, unless that young lady, of her own free 
will, refuses his hand. Miss Cheviott is in ignorance of 
this insane arrangement; Captain Beverley is not, yet 
he has rashly entangled himself with Lilias Western. 
Here is a pretty state of things! We are told that “he 
had never fairly looked his position in the face and made 
up his mind as to what he was justified in doing, or how 
far he had a right to go.” This is no doubt the easiest 
line to take, but it does not quite tally with the straight- 
forward and unselfish character which is otherwise 
attributed to him. We try, however, not to think too 
hardly of him, for he is a boyish sort of fellow after all— 
always “laughing heartily” and “looking frankly” 
into one’s face. And he does his best to mend matters 
by rushing off to study at an Agricultural College, that 
he may be able to work for his living, should he make 
up his mind to resign his entire fortune for the sake of 
Lilias, 

Meanwhile, Mary Western, the loyal champion of her 
sister’s rights, being still under the impression that 
Lilias’ fate is in Mr. Cheviott’s hands, and that he is 
separating the lovers on account of “ caste-prejudice,” 
makes a private excursion to his house, and taxes him 
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with this interference. But Mr. Cheviott cannot, or will 
not, explain the real state of the case, and merely informs 
her that he will oe orange to ee so ome 
unate a marriage; whereupon she quits his presence, 
woah fs a hope that she may never behold the cruel 
tyrant again. It must be evident to practised novel 
readers that out of so promising a hatred something 
romantic is sure to spring. And, true enough, a variety 
of circumstances immediately take place, to bring the 
enemies together again. Alys Cheviott meets with an 
accident, and is nursed by in a farmhouse, where 
the latter is consequently obliged to spend some time in 
company with Mr. Cheviott. Here they become quite 
good friends on every subject, save that which concerns 
the happiness of Lilias. They talk, they read, they 
laugh at Alys’ bedside—they have pretty little conver- 
sations over the sunsets which they watch together— 
till Mr. Cheviott is rash enough to propose to Mary one 
fine day when she is out “primrosing.” He is indig- 
nantly repulsed, poor man, and nearly gets the primroses 
flung in his face! Yet he refrains from the explanation 
that would set the whole matter right ; and the third 
volume is rapidly drawing to a close without any sign 
of the mystery being cleared up. 

At last, however, Alys happily perceives that some- 
thing is going wrong among her friends and relations. 
She “ puts two and two together,” and finally contrives 
to extract the true story of the will from a weak-minded 
_ maiden aunt. Having heard this, she instantly sends 
for her cousin Arthur, and, without preamble, inco- 
herently but positively refuses to marry him, though he 
hasn’t yet asked her todo so. Arthur stares at her for 
a moment; then in a voice hoarse with emotion, he 
says, “ Would you mind putting that in writing?” 
Poor little Alys! It is a pity that her sacrifice—for such 
we suspect it to be—could not be accomplished in a less 
prosaic manner. For the “ deed of renunciation,’’ which 
she writes at Arthur’s request, reminds us somehow of 
an incident in the comedietta, My Uncle’s Will, when 
Florence Marigold formally declares her intention of 
renouncing her fortune, because she “ prefers poverty 
and freedom to affluence and a brute.’’ Let us not dare, 
however, to laugh at this “ deed,” for it brings about— 
But we will end this blunt summary, and let the reader 
who wishes to follow the fortunes of Lilias and Mary 
through three volumes find out the end for himself. 

The story is prettily told, and some of the minor 
incidents, such as the adventure in the haunted room, 
and Mary’s wild expedition after the doctor, are well 
described. Of the minor characters, Mrs. Greville is 
among the best, and also young Mr. Morpeth, the 
susceptible youth who thinks that “girls are all 
the same—very little satisfaction to be got out of 
any of them!” Parts of the dialogue are clever 
—some of the conversations between the two 
sisters being, in a simple way, very good. But 
there is from time to time something altogether too 
childish about the style, as though Mrs. Molesworth 
were pursued with recollections of Griselda’s conversa- 
tion in ‘ The Cuckoo Clock,’ very charming in its way, 
but hardly suitable in the mouth of the wise Miss Mary 
Western. That young lady’s behaviour and conversa- 
tion were, however, doubtless very variable, since she is 
in one place described as a “mixture of strength and 
childishness, common sense, and uncommon fanciful. 
ness.’ Yet, despite the defects we have noticed, we can- 
not. but be pleased with the picture of the three pretty 
and winning girls who play out their little romance in 
‘Hathercourt Rectory.’ And we hope that when Mrs. 
Molesworth dispenses with the aid of inconvenient wills, 
and throws a little more spirit into her style, she will 
give us a novel as good in its way as were her former 
stories for children. 





MINOR NOTICES. 


Hermann Agha. An Eastern Narrative. By W. G. 
Palgrave. Third Edition. (C. Kegan Panl an Co.)— 
Mr. Palgrave’s delightful tale will be none the worse 
fora little pruning before it reaches its certain dis- 


tinction of a fourth edition. Its hero is sometimes 

to indulge in theatrical posing; and to e | 
emotions of love, his experience of men, and oe im. 
pressions of Nature, with the ng and redundanc 
of a sentimental “‘ Special.’ ordy woes and joys are 
generally shallow; and if Hermann persisted in the 
style and manner in which he begins his autobiography 
there would be no help for it but to shut the book, and 
vote Hermann a pedantic prig and a wearisome bore, 
However, the style improves as the real action beg; 
and the few lapses which occur henceforth ma peeing, 
forgotten, as they will es be forgiven, in the great 
interest and the frequent pathos and beauty of the story, 
That the highborn, proud Zahra, and the slave (ca ve) 
Hermann should have fallen in love with each other at 
first sight was only natural; that Zahra, however, at 
an accidental first interview should have made a 
candid and complete avowal of her feelings and sub. 
mitted with such good grace to the caresses of the 
impetuous youth, was perhaps a mistake—for the pur- 
poses of literary art. But grant the first scene in the 
garden, and all the rest follows most appeceeenn . Love 
at first sight—love rivalry—blood feud between the tribes 
of the two men—and a wild Arab life as capricions 
in its wanderings as the winds of the desert, are 
the simple groundwork of a story whose strange adven. 
tures and exciting situations will never seem over. 
strained, even to those who are only familiar with the 
conventional ways of Western life. Two in 
particular are perhaps unequalled in their way—the 
description of the ride of Hermann and his eleven 
companions to intercept the caravan which conveyed 
Zahra to be wedded to her cousin, the Sheybani Ameer, 
in the highlands of Nejjed; and that of the running 
fight which ensued upon the failure of the adventure; 
in both of which the genius of the desert has taken 
complete possession of our author. In these 

there is—with the exception of a few lines which have no 
business to be there—no apparent effort, no wordiness, 
no fine writing, though in them the interest and the 
passion of the story have culminated. If garrulous 
emotions are likely to be shallow, so in this case the 
feeling is too deep, and the reality too unmistakeable, 
for verbiage. The comparison of the fight between the 
thirty horsemen to a polo match may, at first sight, seem 
rather cold for the occasion. But to anyone familiar 
with the sight of an Eastern polo match, and quietly 
observing the manceuvrings of the combatants amid 
the clouds of sand, the comparison would have been the 
most natural in the world. In the fight falls his rival, 
the Arab Ameer; but, unlike the hero and heroine of 
ordinary novels, Zahra and Hermann never meetagain— | 
a happy circumstance for the artistic effect, if the re- 
verse for the poor lovers. Both Hermann and the 
reader, however, have the consolation of a very strong 
assurance that Zahra never married her hated kinsman; 
for, in the first place, the latter seemed mortally 
wounded when carried away by his kinsman, and, in 
the second place, it is certain that the lady took the — 
opportunity to escape from the encampment whilst the 
Ameer was in pursuit of his foes. The attachment 
between the brave Moharrib and Hermann belongs to 
a kind of ideal friendship which, for many reasons, must 
necessarily be more common in lawless countries like 
Arabia than in decorously civilised Europe. Moharrib 
was the hero of the fight, and when, in pagan fashion, 
Hermann afterwards slew a camel on the spot, and 
sprinkled the blood over the cairn which marked his 
brother’s resting-place, he only did precisely what we 
would have expected him to do, even if his Christianity 
were still as fresh as it was when he was carried away 
from Rosenan, in Transylvania. For Hermann had only 
four years before (i.e. in 1762) been captured by the 
Turks during a raid—accompanied, it seems, by a few 
“atrocities ”— on the German frontier. Sold at Con- 
stantinople, he was carried to Bagdad, whence, after 
some adventures, of which the foregoing are a specimen, 
he found his way to Egypt, where he rapidly rose to 
high command in the service of Alee Beg, who, as is 
known, having rebelled against the Porte in the year 
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1768, became for a time the independent ruler of Egypt 
Mr. Palgrave found the records of the life of Hermann— 
who, it will now be understood, was an Arab only by 
adoption—in one of the Cairo mosques; and though his 
delightfal story appears in the form of a romance, its 
groundwork is historical. 


Heroes of South African Discovery. By N. D’Anverse 
(Marcus Ward and Co.)—The compiler of these pages 
is pestered with the trouble which once stirred the soul 
of a much greater man. He “wants a hero”—or 
rather he wants enough of presentable ones—to put into 
a volume of 384 pages crown octavo, and sell, in the 
literary form, for 5s. sterling. Not long ago he 
rummaged through all available books, from Chambers’s 
‘Encyclopedia’ to the Daily Telegraph, until he managed 
to find a batch to his liking. These he glorified in a 
book entitled ‘ Heroes of North African Discovery,’ and 
now he has discovered another lot, whose more or less 
illustrious labours have been south of the line, and 
accordingly he begs a discerning public to purchase 
their boiled-down adventures, and, if they can manage it, 
admire these worthies and their worshipper. The result 
is rather a heterogeneous collection of “‘ heroes.” There 
is no attempt made to examine the work described 
critically. Everything the writers, whose travels are 
described, has asserted is taken as gospel, and accord- 
ingly some rather pinchbeck heroes are included in 
Mr. D’Anvers’s list. We have Doctor Livingstone and 
“the celebrated Paul du Chaillu;” while modest Dr. 
Moffatt is given a corner in the same libro d’oro with 
the ‘‘ celebrated,’ but not modest, Mr. Henry More- 
land Stanley. All is fish to Mr. D’Anvers’s net; 
all simmers into “copy,” and the bigger the tra- 
veller’s book is in the original the more honour 
does he receive in the second-hand réchauffé. Be- 
yond this, we have nothing very much to say either 
for or against this South African literary pantheon. 
It is a very harmless publication. It has no literary 
merits of any sort, and in truth is rather a. dull 
little volume. But if the compiler sticks to his text, 
the reader probably gains in accuracy what he loses in 
graphic power. If an African traveller is lively Mr. 
D’Anvers brightens up a little; if he is dull—as he 
often is—then “the hero” of this chapter-or that 
journey is even duller. But it is fair to say that, so far 
as we have examined the book, we have found it accu- 
rate, and for those who have neither time nor oppor- 
tunity to go to the originals, it may supply a useful 
compendium of African travel, not so complete as Hell- 
wald’s, but at the same time not quite so heavy as that 
rather leaden work. The illustrations are numerous, 
and in most cases well executed, and superior in accuracy 
to those which usually adorn such volumes. The 
portraits of Dr. Livingstone and his “‘ discoverer” do 
not, however, strike us as remarkably successful like- 
nesses ; while Vasco da Gama’s placid countenance has 
hardly justice done to it by the venerable cliché which 
once more Officiates on p. 13. 


Sketches of Russian Life and Customs, made during a 
Visit in 1876-7. By Selwyn Eyre. (Remington and 
Co.)—Mr. Eyre seems to have spent more than a year 
in Moscow, and remained all the time, judging from his 
notes, in as delirious a whirl of wonder as Thackeray’s 
Irishman at the Crystal Palace Exhibition. Everything 
was new and strange to him—the religious ceremonies, 
the baptisms, the funerals, the droshkies, the eekvost- 
chiks, the Kababs, the peeteny-doms, the fétes, the 
paitchkies, the chipeet, the vodki, the servants, the 
cookery. He thought it “pre-eminently funny” that 
the Russian peasants should take him for a German. 
He endured a religious service lasting five hours, and 
“at the finale still stood there in blank amazement at 
himself, being scarcely tired.” He was astonished at 
the gravity with which the congregation went through 
the service, and declares that “never has he beheld 
more utter reverence exhibited.’’ He cannot recall “ the 
famous Russian baker’s, Philipovo’s,” without exclaim- 
Ing, “Philipovo! Bravissimo!’’ One word of him by 
the way. Nowhere else is such a baker's to be seen, 


I venture to surmise.’ To the last he continued to be 
perplexed by the Russian calendar, and could not quite 
get over the fact that P stands for R in the Russian 
alphabet. As is natural in notes taken under such 
high pressure of excitement, Mr. Eyre’s style abounds 
in interjections, and, perhaps from the same cause, in 
scraps of French and bad grammar. Mr. Eyre evidently 
had his fill for once of the sentiment of wonder, and 
wr 35 life immensely in Moscow. He was very hos- 
pitably treated, and took his leave in these words: 
“** Preicheit,’ then, picture-like and beautiful Moscow— 
or shall it be only ‘ Dussveedinia’ ?”’ 


European Celebrities. By Ipa. No. I. Prince Gort- 
chakoff. (E. Sotheran.)—The apparent intention of 
the projector of this series is to give us a gallery of 
European statesmen in the style of the Vanity Fair 
caricatures. ‘‘ Ipa”’ has caught very happily the bene- 
volent Pickwickian expression and attitude which is 
ascribed to the Russian Chancellor. 


MUSIC. 


—~o—— 
THE BACH CHOIR. 


The first concert of the Bach Choir is one of the 
most important events of the musical season. We offer 
our hearty congratulations to the meritorious and, we 
are glad to state, highly successful society, which under- 
takes to fill a serious gap in our musical life. The 
works of the master from which it takes its name have 
been too little known in this country, and amongst old- 
fashioned musicians it is still the custom to jealously 
uphold the supreme and solitary rule of Handel in the 
realms of oratorio and church music generally. Thus, 
more than a hundred years after their deaths, Bach and 
Handel are made the battle-cries of rival factions. To 
popularise the works of the former master would, 
therefore, be in itself a worthy object of ambition. But 
the Bach Choir does not stop short there, and the pro- 
gramme of its first concerts happily illustrates its 
catholicity of taste. The concert began with Bach’s so- 


called Christmas Oratorio, the three first parts of which 


were given. The complete work consists of six parts, 
but, as these were to be performed on separate 
days, no fault can be found with a selection being 
made for concert purposes. Looking at the Christmas 
Oratorio as a whole, it cannot be denied that especially 
the choral parts do not show the enormous power of 
Handel’s structures. The simple chorale prevails, and 
even the magnificent chorus, ‘“‘ Hear, King of Angels,” 
which opens and closes the third part, is not remarkable 
for breadth of development. But Bach’s great strength 
lies, and is generally acknowledged to lie, in the depth 
and truth of -his feeling. The fervour and simplicity 
of early German Protestantism have found in him the 
most perfect exponent, and in this respect he is more 
eminently a representative musician than Handel him- 
self. This simplicity of feeling does not relinquish him 
even in the airs where he was compelled to adopt the 
florid style of the time. His fioriture never show the 
stereotyped platitude of the rococo period, and some of 
the songs evince the influence of the genuine Volkslied. 
Amongst such the sweet lullaby ‘‘ Slumber, beloved,” 
admirably rendered by Mme. Patey, may especi- 
ally be named. Very fine, also, and very intense 
is another air, assigned to the contralto, with obbli- 
gato accompaniment of violin (Herr Straus), “Keep, 
O my spirit ;” while a brilliant air for the bass, 
and trumpet obligato (Mr. T. Harper), gave Herr 
Henschel a splendid opportunity for vocal display 
of the highest order. Miss Mary Davies and Mr. 
Shakespeare were the other vocalists. Perhaps one 
of the most remarkable features of the Christmas 
Oratorio is the sinfonia, or, as we should say, overture 
to the second part, which introduces the adoration of 
the shepherds. The piece is founded on a simple motive 
of pastoral character, to which the composer clings with 
pertinacity, and which he develops into the most m:r- 
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vellous and most varied formsof beauty. For sustained 


expression the piece is unrivalled in modern music, 
po rhaps by the prelude to Wagner's Lohengrin, 
to which it shows decided affinity. Curiously enough, 
Bach uses the melody of the sinfonia as accompani- 
ment to the last chorale of the part, almost in the 
manner of Wagner’s “leading-motives.” Thus two 
great masters join hands across the gulf of more than 
acentury. It must be confessed that after the greatness 
f and intensity of Bach, Schumann’s New Year’s Song, 
a cantata for soli, chorus, and orchestra, appeared in the 
light of an anticlimax, full as it is of fine harmonic 
effects and fluent choral writing. The subject did not 
touch the finer nerves of Schumann’s sensibility, and 
the music is somewhat formal accordingly. A higher 
level was again reached by S. S. Wesley’s anthem, 
“( Lord, Thou art my God,” in eight parts, with soli 
and orchestra, To compare the late organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral, as a composer, with Schumann, would 
be absurd. But he was thoroughly at home in the style 
| of music here specified, and that style at the same time 
was thoroughly congenial to his individual and his 
: national bias. It is as the composers of church music 
| that English musicians have preserved a style of their 





























own, and of this style Wesley’s anthem is a most admir- 
| able specimen. Into the merits of the single numbers, of 
which there are six, including a beautiful vocal sextet, 
BiG we cannot enter here. Snffice it to say, that throughout 
| the work, the dignity and calm befitting the service of 
| the Church is happily blended with individual feeling. 
g The anthem is beyond contradiction a masterpiece of its 
kind. Mendelssohn’s grand setting of the 114th Psalm 
for eight-part chorus and orchestra concluded a most 
successful and interesting concert. Mr. Goldschmidt 
acted as leader, and although his conducting is occa- 
sionally wanting in nuance, the accuracy and energy of 
: the whole performance were worthy of the highest praise. 
The soloists had evidently studied their parts con amore, 
| and better choral singing has seldom been heard in 
| | London. The programme of the second concert, an- 
. 7 nounced for April 29, includes Bach’s Magnificat, parts 
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ft of Palestrina’s celebrated Missa Pape Marcelli, an 
anthem by Purcell, Brahms’s Schicksalslied, and other 
interesting works. 





allow itself such license as distinguished a drama which | 
appeared on the London stage some ten years ago, i j 
which the name of the Duke de Choiseul, who appeared in it, 


was pronounced some fifteen different ways, from “chisel” o,_ 


“ chuzzle.” 


*The present Pope is in considerable difficulties between the 
Ultramontanes and the Liberal Catholics. The latter, how. 
ever, appear to be still hopeful, and not as yet to have betaken 
themselves to the epigram; but the former have already ex. 
pressed their disappointment in the goud old Roman manner, 
The following is not bad :— 


Non é Pio, 

Non é Clemente, 
E un Leone 
Senza dente. 


It was picked up a few days since near the Apostolic Palace, 


Few can have forgotten that stirring incident in the history . 


of the late French Chamber—“ though doomed to death, yet 
fated not to die”—on June 16, just after the decree of diggo- 
lution had been read. M.de Fourtou had, in an 

moment, bethought himself of speaking of the defunct 

National. Assembly as “la pacificatrice du pays et la libs. 
ratrice du territoire.” At these words the Left rose as one 
man, and, pointing to M. Thiers, proclaimed with one | 
“O’est lui! c’est lui!” This scene, as might be expected, has 

struck the imagination of French painters, and two representa- 

tions of it are to appear at the coming Salon. One isan oil 

painting by M. Jules Garnier, which reproduces that mag- 

nificent demonstration, with portraits of all those who were 

present, including even the occupants of the reporters’ gallery, 

The other is a large water-colour, by M. Ulmann, which only 

aims at giving a general impression of the scene, but is said 

to give that with remarkable power and vraisemblance, 

“Voila,” says the Temps, “la véritable apothéose de M.. 
Thiers.” .M. Garnier and M. Ulmann’s works will be welcome 
to all visitors of the Salon who love France and liberty; and 

there will be an element of pathos for them which the actual 
spectators could not feel, in the thought that the hero of that 
splendid episode was to take his place there no more. 


After much hesitation a definite step seems to have been 








taken towards the examination of the bed of the Tiber. A 
Commission has been gazetted which is to have the superin- 
tendence of the works, and M. Geffroy, Director of the French: 
School of Rome, has been nominated as one of its members. 
It is to be hoped, or rather expected, that the Tiber may at 
last render up many treasures of inestimable value to students 
of ancient and medieval archeology and art. 


VARIORUM NOTES. 


—_—o — 
It appears that the rainfall between five o’clock on Wed- 


nesday afternoon and eleven on Thursday morning measured 
within a fraction of two inches, the average rainfall for a 


month, 


Mr. Hardy was very angry on Monday night because Mr. 

Gladstone characterised a certain passage of Lord Salisbury’s 
dispatch as showing the spirit of a mean attorney and the 
meanest of attorneys. Some of those who heard Mr. Hardy 
must, however, have had their memories carried back to a debate 
in the House some fifteen years ago, when, as now, Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr. Gladstone were opponents, and when much the 
same terms were used. But on that occasion Lord Salisbury, 
then Lord Robert Cecil, was the aggressor. He compared Mr. 
Gladstone’s financial policy to the practice of a pettifogging 
attorney, The House murmured, but did not interfere, The 
next night, however, Lord Robert Cecil rose to express his 
regret for words used in the heat of the previous night’s 
debate, words which he felt were not justifiable. He, therefore, 
begged leave to tender his sincere apologies to—the attorneys: 
It is an interesting example of historical repetition that Mr. 
Gladstone should have found cause so long after to couch an 
attack on Lord Salisbury in almost the same language. 


LO  — E  T TT m NATcmneln en. MRR mre nem 


It is much to be desired that the House of Commons could 
make up its mind as to the pronunciation of Count Schouvaloff’s 
name. Some members call him “ Schou-valoff,” others call 
him “Schouva-loff;” a few describe him as “ Schouvalow ; ” 
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one or two speak of him as “ Shoveloff ;” while one ber 
the other night convulsed the House by alluding to. him as 


M. Belgrand'died suddenly in Paris on Monday last, at the 


age of sixty-eight. Under his administration the waters of 
the Dhuys, the Vanne and the Somme-Soude were brought 
into Paris, and he also remodelled the drainage of the capital. 
Among his greatest services was the system which he 
organised for the prevision of floods, the value of which has 
been so frequently tested of late “years, and which has beep 


introduced into almost every part of France, 


© The Pope has ordered that all the tapestries scattered about 
in the Vatican shall be collected, and arranged in chronological 
order and according to schools. Among the most re 

are the Flemish tapestries of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries ; those designed by Raphael, which were saved when 
Rome was sacked in 1527, and a great quantity ‘of Gobelins 
tapestry. Specimens of the last class are particularly numerous, 
as for two centuries the French Court was accusto 

send a “Gobelin” every year as a present to the Supreme 
Pontiff. 


The author of the pamphlet bearing the name of “ Verax,” 
which discussed so frankly the Court policy disclosed by the 
‘Life of the Prince Consort,’ and the appearance of 
upon the table of the Reform Club was the cause of 
controversy, is understood to be Mr. Dunkley, editor of the 
Manchester Examiner, 
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We regret to learn that Professor Clifford’s health has again 
broken down, and he has been obliged to give up his lectures 
for a year. His medical advisers being of opinion that his 
health would be benefited by a sea voyage, he started 
off last week for Malta. His work on ‘The Elements of 
Dynamic; an Introduction to the Study of Motion and Rest 
jn Solid and Fluid Bodies,’ is so far advanced that Messrs, 
Macmillan and Co, will be able to publish two-thirds of it, 
forming a complete treatise on Kinematics, almost imme- 
diately. 


In Mr. John Morley’s article in the Fortnightly on the 
correspondence of Mr. Macvey Napier, there is a reference to “a 
little manuscript book” of Mr. Carlyle’s, for which he had a 
difficulty in obtaining a publisher. So-disheartened, indeed, 
had the author become that he had fora long time allowed the 
manuscript to “lie quiet in its drawer waiting for a better 
day.” This work which the publishers so persistently rejected 
was, Mr. Morley says, nothing less than the ‘ French Revolution.’ 
It is a matter of little consequence which of Mr. Carlyle’s works 
it was that was so slow to find acceptance, but we believe we 
are right in saying that it was not the ‘French Revolution’ 
but ‘Sartor Resartus’ which lingered so long “ on the wrong 
side of Styx,” and at last made its appearance, not as a book, 
but as a series of articles in Fraser’s Magazine. The ‘Sartor,’ 
at any rate, had protracted “ bibliopolic difficulties,” as the 
author humorously confessed in his preface to it, when at last 
it did appear in its entirety, eight years after the date of the 
despondent letter to Mr. Napier. The ‘French Revolution ’ also 
had its misfortune, but we had understood that this consisted 
in the first copy’s being burnt while in the possession of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill. 


The Globe put a much-needed question last Monday, when 
it asked “‘ What is an Edition?” and exposed the practice of 
some authors and publishers in advertising “ Third Editions,” 
and even “ Fourth Editions,” when they have not sold above a 
thousand copies, and have never even reset the types from 
which the so-called First Edition was printed. The trick has 
become so common of late in the case of novels that it will 
speedily put an end to itself by discrediting the word 
“ edition.” We observe that the Messrs. Macmillan, in their 
advertisement of Mr. William Black’s novels, have adopted 
the term “thousand” instead. The numerical statement has 
at least the advantage of protecting readers from buying 
novels under a false impression of the extent to which they 
are in demand. 


The excuse given by the Rev. Mr. Dodwell for firing a blank 
cartridge at the Master of the Rolls bears a curious resemblance 
to that offered by Bellingham for the murder of the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Perceval, in the lobby of the House of Commons. 
When Bellingham was examined before the House, and asked 
whether he had anything to say in his defence, he made a 
speech which might have served as a model for Mr. Dodwell. 
“T have admitted the fact,” he said. “TI admit the fact, but 
wish, with your permission, to state something in my justifica- 
tion. I have been denied the redress of my grievance by the 
Government. I have been ill-treated. They all know who I 
am, and what I am, through the Secretary of State and Mr. 
Beckett, with whom I have had frequent communications. 
They knew of this fact six weeks ago, through the magistrates 
of Bow Street. I was accused most wrongfully bya Governor- 
General in Russia, in a letter from Archangel to Riga, and 
have sought redress in vain. I am a most unfortunate man, 
and feel here ” (placing his hand on his breast) “sufficient justifi- 
cation for what I have done.” There was more method in 
Mr. Dodwell’s madness, but the parallel between the two 
cases is tolerably complete. Only Bellingham was not acquitted 


. ~ ground of madness, but tried, convicted, and sentenced 
o death, 


The new burlesque at the Gaiety, Ii Sonnambulo, is not up to 
the author’s level either in the humour of the plot or in the 
quips and cranks.of the dialogue, and the songs, too, have not 
anything that is catching in them. Still, there is humour in 
the piece, and wit too, though not quite in the proportions 
that Mr. Byron has taught us to expect from.him, and there is, 


tion. 





one feature in the performance which playgoers should not miss 
seeing. This is the wonderful dancing of Mr. Elton, whose 
antics as he hops about the stage like a magpie, or jumps up 
and down like a pair of scissors delirious at finding their limbs 
in unexpected possession of flexibility, are sights that haunt 
one’s memory for days. Mr. Elton is a valuable recruit to a 
company which already contains such grotesque pantomimists 
as Mr. Terry and Mr. Royce. We trust, however, that Mr. 
Byron does not mean in future to look for success to the heels 
of his interpreters. They have all given abundant proof that 
they can take part effectively in farce of a kind which is less 
suggestive of the remote ancestry of mankind. / Sonnambulo 
would not lose much from being acted by a well-trained 
company of Pongos. 


Mr. J. R. Gibson, a young actor, who has made a reputation 
for himself in Scotland as the best Baillie Nicol Jarvie in living 
recollection, made his first appearance in London at the Duke’s 
Theatre on Saturday last, in the character of Jock Howieson, in 
Cramond Brig. The audience seemed to have no difficulty in 
following Mr. Gibson’s dialect, and thoroughly appreciated his 
dry Scotch humour, but it was not so easy to understand the 
strange sounds which came from some of the other performers 
in their embarrassed struggle after a correct Scotch pronuncia- 
Both in Cramond Brig and in East Lynne (in which he 
played the part of Dill) Mr. Gibson showed himself to be a 
comedian of very unusual powers, and showed also that he has 
brought his resources under perfect control. 


Ladies in the gallery of the House of Commons would do 
well to remember that other ladies there may have political 
opinions too, and may object to: hearing the political views of 
their husbands, brothers, or friends treated with noisy con- 
demnation and contempt. It could hardly have been pleasant, 
for example, to the wife of one of the most eminent. members 
of the Liberal party to hear some ladies on Monday night, 
while Mr. Gladstone was speaking, denouncing him and all 
his supporters loudly and vehemently, and expressing the 
uttermost abhorrence of “those Radicals.” The wife of the 
eminent Radical bore all this with unmoved composure, but 
the exhibition was none the less painful to most of the ladies 
present, and discreditable to those who made it. 


On the birth of an heir to the tiny principality of Reuss, the 
other day, the capital city was illuminated, and, as a German 
paper kindly remarks, the candles shed their mild light across 
the frontier. This reminds us of the story about the ruler of 
another small German principality, who, in some fit of indig- 
nation, sent an order to Beethoven to quit his dominions within 
twenty-four hours, Beethoven sent back answer to the effect 
that if His Highness would look from his balcony he would 
see him, the composer, crossing the frontier within five 
minutes. 


The house from Damascus which has been on exhibition for 
the last few days, in Wigmore Street, was well worti visiting. 
To pass from the noise and bustle of a London street. at once 
into the quiet gloom of an Oriental dwelling, would seem to 
demand the magic carpet of Prince Houssain, or the flying box 
Hans Andersen tells of, but the privilege has been granted to 
Londoners on the simple “ mountain to Mahomet” principle 
by the importation of an entire house from Damascus to Lon- 
don: Standing in the inner room with its low, deep sofas, 
its many-coloured curtains, its dim religious light falling from 
swinging lamps suspended from the fantastically patterned 
ceiling upon gilded walls rich in texts, and niches that held 
treasures of half-hidden brazen work and blue china, it was far 
easier to fancy oneself upon the Barada and Phegé than the 
Thames. 


We must confess that we have never regarded Byron as 
among the foremost of English theologians. He has an article, 
however, in M. Lichtenberger’s ‘ Encyclopédie des Sciences 
religieuses.’ On the other hand, Bonner, Coverdale, Colet, 
and Chillingworth do not put in an appearance. But nothing 
ean be called strange in an Encyclopedia of the Religious 
Sciences which devotes five pages to Benjamin Constant, and — 
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Mr. Whistler’s ecéentric house at Chelsea, now in process of 
erection, is the despair of the Board of Works, which is said to 
have exhausted every form of entreaty in trying to induce the 
artist to modify the fantastic nature of his designs. Mr. 
Whistler, however, holds to the belief that in a country where 
a man’s house is his castle, the right to build that castle 
according to its owner’s fancy should not be contested. 


Goethe is still connected with the living world in the person 
of an actor in Vienna named La Roche, now over eighty years 
of age. Those who are anxious to see what Goethe was like 
in his old age will in beholding La Roche have their desire 
gratified. So close is the resemblance that at a theatrical 
festival in La Roche’s honour some time back a bust of the 
great German poet was used to represent the Viennese actor 
during the féte. 


Coquelin is said to have become so absorbed in the study of 
his part in Emile Augier’s new play at the Frangais, that a 
friend who called after him in the street one day called in vain 
until, suddenly inspired, he cried out “ Fourchambault!” and 
had the satisfaction of seeing M. Coquelin turn round imme- 
diately, 


When Albert Smith, some thirty years ago, lamented the 
destruction of the old theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, he de- 
clared that soon no memorials of Old London would be left. 
The succeeding generation has done its best to carry out the 
prophecy. From the “ Tabard ” to the old tree in the Temple, 
nothing has been respected, and now another venerable relic of 
the past is doomed—again, as in the case regretted by Albert 
Smith, an old theatre. Edward Alleyn’s playhouse in Play- 
house Yard, St. Luke’s, is going to be pulled down. We are 
certainly not in favour of allowing sentimental feelings of 
association to interfere with necessary progress or improve- 
ment, but it is assuredly a pity to lose so interesting a monu- 
ment, The theatre which is associated with the actor whom 
Nash and Ben Jonson placed above Roscius or Aisop, should 
not be permitted to perish if it were at all possible to 
prevent it. 


Rowse’s crayon portrait of Emerson is to be engraved by an 
American artist, Mr. 8. A. Schoff. Of this portrait Clough 
wrote, in 1859 :—“ It is really, I think, without any question, 
the best portrait of any living and known-to-me man that I 
have ever seen.” 


The Times of Wednesday told us, in its parliamentary 
summary, that Mr. Dillwyn repudiated the imputation of 
being a “ peace-at-any-peace ” man. Who would not ? 


The same paper, on the next day, ingeniously converted the 
name of the late Graf Wolff von Baudissin, of Dresden, into 
“ Bandissin.” The Count will be much missed in the world 
of letters in Germany, and in the society of Dresder. 


We have received this:—“It is not true that the Frey- 
schiitz has been rechristened Ii Franco Arciero, because Mr. 
Frank Archer is to play the principal part.” We fear the law 
gives no redress for outrages of this kind; but we are having a 
stuffed club made. 


Henrietta Temple ’ is being dramatised, with the consent, 
it is said, of Lord Beaconsfield. The manager and theatre are 
not yet decided upon, however. 


Messrs. Griffith and Farran have in the press, for immediate 
publication, a work entitled ‘The Crimean Campaign with 
the Connaught Rangers, 1854-56,’ by Lieut.-Col. N. Steevens. 
It contains a personal narrative of events from the embarka- 
tion of the 88th Connaught Rangers in April, 1854, to their 
return to England in July, 1856, including the battles of 
Alma and Inkermann, the miseries of the winter 1854-55, and 
relating the stirring events during eleven months in the 
trenches before Sebastopol. It will be in one demy octayo 
volume, with a map. 


Miss Turner Andrewes has written a work entitled ‘The 
Thoughts of Animals Put into Words,’ the object of which is 
to present to children an amusing story, illustrative of the 


communication we may suppose passes between ani aa i 
is, we understand, founded upon anthentic incidents of enlnat 
sagacity derived from various original and other soi "= It 
will be published, after Easter, by Messrs. Griffith sak 
Farran. 
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In My Indian Garden, 
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Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 6d. per annum, 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 


—_—— 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Patt Matt, — The 

TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Con- 

tributions of Artists of the Continental Schools, is NOW OPEN from Nine 
to Six. 





Wf ADAME JENNY VIARD-LOUIS’ THIRD GRAND 
J ORCHESTRAL and VOCAL CONCERT, ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
TUESDAY, Apri 30, at Three o'clock. 

The Orchestra will comprise Ninety eminent Performers. Conductor—Mr. 
H. Wrist HItt. 

Tickets—Sofa and Balcony Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Stalls and Balcony, 5s.; Area, 
2s. 6d.; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets may be obtained of Mr. Mitchell, 
33 Old Bond Street; Messrs. Chappell & Co.,50 New Bond Street; Messrs. 
J. B. Cramer & Co., 201 Regent Street ; Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co., 
84 New Bond Street ; Mr. Altred Hays, 4 Royal Exchange Buildings; Messrs. 
Keith, Prowse, & Co,, 48 Cheapside; of the usual Agents; and at Austin’s 
Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall, 28 Piccadilly. 


LOXDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841, 


PatroN—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PRFSIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, 


£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. 
Reading Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1 Old Broad Street, E.C. ; and 16 & 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E, COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


prenrx FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVELL. 
Secretaries {SoHN J. BROOMFIELD. 











PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
By taking a 
POLICY of the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. Annual Income, £210,000. 

A Fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance in the 
event of Injury, may be secured at Moderate Premiums, Bonus allowed to 
Insurers of five years’ standing. 

ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as COMPENSATION. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway ‘Stations, the Local Agent, or 64 Cornhill, 
ndon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


BIRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed 

on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
Chased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 


HE latest addition to Therapeutics is the disco 

) very of a 
re NEW COMPOUND SALT, having two distinct bases. This valadble aid 
to medicine, if dissolved in hot water, forms a most invigorating lotion, quickly 
curing Weaknesses, arising from whatever cause, and drawing out pains and 


LIEBIG’S SILVER SALT. 


The feeble and those in delicate health will find this Salt high! invigoratin 
and exhilarating, which all who suffer from Colds and Weaktenge will at coe 
appreciate, as it fortifies any weak part bathed with it, thereby preventing an@ 
keeping off Colds, by giving a warm glow of health, and should always be at 
hand for use in changeable weather, to rub in any part as a protection, 


LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 


are perfectly tasteless, bei prepared in the form of Pearls, which they 
resemble in ap ce. This elegant medicine is quite different to anything 
ever brought before the public, containing, in a cheap and pleasant form, a 
most elaborate preparation, adapted to all ages and constitutions, for 


ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 


and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath— 
Impoverished Blood—Noises in the Head and Ears—Impaired Sight and 
Memory—lInd ion—Incapacity for Study or Business—Dizziness—Rheu- 
matism and Pains and Aches—Nervous Prostration—Palpitation of the Heart— 
Pains in the Back—Bilious and Liver Complaints—Weakness of the Chest— 
Melancholy—Trembling of the Hands and Seat of Energy 
and Loss of Appetite, and most other symptoms of failing health, 


TESTIMONIAL from Sir CHARLES, LOCOCK, 
Physician to the Queen. 

‘*T have seen the effects of Liebig’s Pearls of Strength, and regard them favour- 
ably as a general family medicine, pleasant to take, and beneficial in their 
action. I have also subjected the Silver Salt to some very severe tests, and find 
that the hot solution draws out pains and achesin a few minutes, and is without 


doubt the most powerful invigorator known, and these two remedies appear to 
me to fully bear out all that is claimed for them. “ Cuartes Lococx, M.D.” 
. ’ oie 


In cases of physical, functional, or o ic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 
effect a cure, if applied as a lotion to the place, causing the blood to flow there, 
and the part then becomes strong ; and these two remedies comprise the whole 
of the LIEBIG SYSTEM of MEDICINE, of supplying the blood with its fer- 
ruginous, phosphatic, and saline elements, for curing langour, exhaustion, and 
early decay, by rendering the blood sufficiently rich to nourish the body, expel 
all impurities, infuse new life, and build up a stronger constitution, and has 
so far proved a success that it is rapidly superseding the old system. 

These PEARLS are sold in boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 228., and 33s., 
and the SILVER SALT is the same price. There is a considerable saving in 


buying the larger quantities, and they can be forwarded to any part, carriage 
free, with printed directions for use. r , 


M. LIEBIG & CO., 


17 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at PARIS and NEW YORK. 
HEAL & son's 
GOMMIER 
FLASTIQUE 
poRtatir 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRASS YET INVENTED. 
HEAL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom 
Furniture Manufacturers, 

195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
Catalogues post free. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


E’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five 
Hundred Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, asoft bandage being worn round the body 
while the uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD an 
PATENT "LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on thecircumference 
of the body two inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage free. Double ditto, 

81s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage free. Umbilical ditto,42s, and 52s, 6d. ; 


postage free. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to Joun WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and Soper, and 
are drawn on like an ordinary Stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s, 6d., 10s., and 16s. 
each ; postage free. ‘ 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London, 


«cysteines ects eg ieeoeaenshcaciaiaateanaasitiet nett 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS are securities of health to all 
nations, of whatever clime. They have given hope, relief, and comfort 

to millions. In irritation and debility, generated by excesses of any kind, or in 
general prostration of the system, their effect is rapidly , renovating, 
and restorative. They rapidly drive from the system the morbid cause of 
ailment, and renew in the frame its pristine animation, health, and vigour. 
They greatly increase the appetite, give tone to the stomach, assist the digestion, 
and impart elasticity to the spirits ; their essence enters the and, 
carried through its course, exerts its cleansing power over every organ. in the 
lungs they affect most striking converting the impure venous into 
arterial blood, by which the whole frame is recruited. 


pure 

rere ae asin iemeneeeenrhinahemmnteeenainenmiare a atnan? 

(C) VERLAND ROUTE one SUES CANAL. 
tract veyan the Mails Mediterranean, 

tndia, China, Japen, ea Aasteniien “The oa ae Oriental ‘wn the 

Denstunah overs TERE from Veniceevery Friday, and from Brindist, with 

the Overland Mails, every Monday. 

Offices—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 
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OETZMANN & CO., 


FURNISH YOUR 67, 69, 71, 73, 77, & 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


HOUSE 
THROUGHOUT. 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &., &. 


A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free, 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 


LADIES’) sai MON, ODY, & CO., 


BELTS, Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS . To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty's 

Army and Navy. 
— 202 STRAND, LONDON. 
MABS 70 255 N.B.—A Femate Attendant on Ladies, 
MEASURE. Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 





KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicions, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HASSALL says :—‘“ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 





SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate 
execution of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, 
besides material at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, all marked 
in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also given for 
household mourning at a great saving to large orsmall families. 


TAYT’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 


® Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d. 
Blocks and 1s. Boxes, 
Ask for 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12 Soho Square, London, W. " 
CAUTION.—There are several imitations. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
greatly excels all other Preparations for the Teeth ; price 1s. 6d. per bottle, 
“AGUA AMARELLA ” 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at whatage; 8s, per bottle, 
“TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” 


beautifully Perfumed, and guaranteed Pure, 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED — 


BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT BOXES AND CABINETS, 
“‘Exceedingly useful.”—Standard, 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues post free from 
Henry Stone, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury, 
All Sizes can be seen at 


13 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. — PRIZE MEDAL. 
oe CARACAS COCOA,.— 
«¢ A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


‘The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, edited 
by Dr. Hassall. 


RES EXTRACT OF COCOA— 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet, 





“ Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr, Hassall. 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the 
Public, LEA & PERRINS have 


adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 2th 
TD 


their signature, thus ~ 
Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without which none is genuine. 


GH” Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACK- 
WELL, London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 


Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 

Illustrations by the Autotype and Sawyer’sCollotype Processes, employed 

by the Trustees of the British Museum, Paleographical, Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 


Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &c. 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER. 


AUTOTYPE supersedes the old methods of Photographic Printing by 
processes which, preserving all the beauty of Silver Prints, are free from the 
fatal defect of fading. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


36 RATHBONE PLACE, 


Displays a splendid collection of copies of the Great Masters from the Art 
Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS of TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. 

The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, and 

EXAMPLES of the ART of Poynter, WARD, Copz, CAVE THOMAS, FoRD 
Mapox-Brown, SHIELDS, ROWBOTHAM, Harpy, D. G. ROSSETTI, 


BEAVIS, LEHMANN, Moreavt, TRAYER, GONZALES, HUE, SEIGNAC, 
&c., &c., &c. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36 RATHBONE PLACE. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.S. Bmp. Director of Works, J. R. SAWYER. 





HE WOMAN QUESTION: Papers Reprinted from 

the “EXAMINER.” The Female Franchise. Women’s Electoral Disabilities. 

Words of Weight. The Vice of Contentment. Women and War. Women end 

Work. Dowries. The Law of Breach of Promise. The Novel-Reading 

Disease. Rising in Life. The Education of Women. Mother’s Wrong 
88 pp., 8vo., price 1s,, by post 1s. 2d. ; cloth 2s., by post 2s. 2d. 


London : A. P, MILLAR, 136 Strand, W.C. 
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SPOONS AND FORKS. PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE,| “F- GG HH. JONES, 


BY ELKINGTON’S PATENT PROCESS, SURGEON-DENTIST, 


wit be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, whichexplains the 
Is A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’S most unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
NICKEL SILVER. 


teeth without pain, from his only London address— 
FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
FOR CONSTANT WEAR, 


Opposite the British Museum. 
Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSSIP, 
IS EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 


in the most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self- 
adhesion, extraction of loose teeth or aoe pans oe ; and, by recent 
n mec cal den 
MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 
FOR 


scientific discoveries and improvements detection is 
rendered utterly impossible, both by the close adjustment of art ficial teeth to 
WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
















the gums and their life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and durability, are 
insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articulation isrenderedclearand ct. 
In the administration of nitrous oaide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process. 





TESTIMONIAL. 


‘* My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skilland atten- 
tion displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have ob- 
tained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the per- 
fection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are 
at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 

** By Appointment Surgeon- Dentist to the Queen. 

“G, H. Jones, Esq.” 





CRUET-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 18s. 6d. to 120s. 

TEA SPOONS, 12s.; DESSERT, 20s.; TABLE, 30s, per Dozen. 

TABLE FORKS, 30s.; DESSERT, 20s. per Dozen. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, in Mahogany, 12 pair Cases, 503, to 130s. 
FISH-EATING KNIVES, in Case, 45s. to 120s. the Dozen. 

SETS of PLATED SPOONS and FORKS, 185s. to 250s. 

SETS of CUTLERY, 1 Dozen each and CARVERS, 75s. to 120s, 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, 70s. to 300s. 

BISCUIT BOXHS, 15s. 6d. to 85s. 


PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. 





K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 
¢ ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated receipts, 
and manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street, 



























3 3 : Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinit 
Z : if a zi Street, London, 8.E. , gers ¥ 
A SINGLE ARTICLE CAN BE HAD. | 3% bee i a ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION. —The admirers of this 
3 3 e q 4 > celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle 
sz ae 5 prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 
a i “* Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
£sdj£ 8 dif s. d. “ - 
12 Te Pies o's abn ot Seennaie sidipialeaton 1 18 24 0 2 10 ° NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF JOHN HALIFAX. 
J2 Dessert do. ....++. 6 on.cp a0 cade 6e0s Oaks 15 
12 Table Spoons sade peetessccamaebing yeas i 8 : — 0} 210 0 Now ready, in 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 
19 Treen’ GH. so 0c'sb0ikcsutsaneecdbnsense 2 0115 6 . z a . 
$9 Tem GO. cvcnncdavedcak¥cxedut verte 018 01 2 01110 0 A LEGACY: being the Life and Remains of 
9 felt .  studicteinseeaee 03 004 0040 JOHN MARTIN, Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by_the 
1 MaebATS Gon ocs0b i oc cscs ccccaccnscaess 0 1 0 2 0 2 0} Author of “Jonn Hauirax, GENTLEMAN,” 
6 Egg do. 00 ibbe Shakcoacaxekeeeagian 013 on 0613 0 
1 Gravy dO. ...ccoceses éctsnenseabeden 6}010 6 HUR 
1 Meu LG <b: s0 cance sccadacdtshs seas 0 013 01015 01016 6 St & BLACESTT, Publishers, 18 Great Marlborough Street. 
1 Fists Ranite.. <5 hs0sss ap cnssebieatiade 013 01015 6016 6 
I BOeeee BIOS. «6.6 0:5.006404 3s 0skn ne benee 0 3 0500 56 0 
[a $3.46 baci imaade abe ee : 2 $8 009 0 
1 Sugar Sifter... occescasccceseesesasceen 400 50 
i Seoe ieee Pee Ese ges. 03003 60040| LH NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 











NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The HAZARD of the DIE. By Mrs. ALFRED 


W. Hunt, Author of “Thornicroft’s Model,” &c. 3 vols. 


LD GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. RICHARD 

and JOHN SLACK beg to call attention to their superior method of 

ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which process goods, however old, can be re- 
silvered equal to new.—Estimates given for replating. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


[VORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted not to 


come loose in the handles, and to balance. 
Istsize. 2ndsize. 3rd size. 


2 DOO i insasaoe £0 160 £100 41 2 «0 
1 Pair of Carvers .. 0 4 6 0 5 6 06 0 
Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior manufacture 
of Table Knives. Every blade made of double sheer steel. 


VIVA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


**Mignon,” “ Dolores,” &c. SEcoND Eprrion. 8 vols. 


**< Viva’ will take its stand as one of the most delightful, interesting, and 
exciting works of fiction of the day, adding additional] laurels to the author’s 
well-earned reputation.”—Court Journal. 


THIRD EDITION of RUBY GREY. By 


W. HEPworTH Drxon. 838 vols. 





LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-IRON WAREHOUSE 
is the most economical, consistent with quality. 

Every New Design always on show. 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d, to 6s. 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30s. 
Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s. to 120s. 
Bed-room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d. 
Drawing-room ditto, 10s.6d. to 60s. 
Improved Coal-Boxes, 4s. 6d. to 30s. 
Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d io 85s. 
Tea Urns, best London Make, 45s, to 95s, 
Iron Trays, set of Three, 9s. 6d. to 30s. 
Papier Maché ditto, 30s. to 95s. 
Copper Teakettles, 6s. 6d. to 14s, 6d. 


GLACK’S KITCHEN SETS of CULINARY REQUI- 
SITES. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Motss- 


WORTH (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of ‘‘ The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols, 


** Were we to classify this work, we should give it a place by the side of Miss 
Edgeworth’s and Miss Austen’s best novels modernised. The plot possesses a 


freshness which is perfectly charming.”—Court Journal. 


A MADDENING BLOW. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


Fraser, Author of “ A Thing of Beauty,” &. 3 vols. 
‘* A decidedly remarkable novel, so full of fresh and varied interest, and so 


First Prize Set ..,..cceeeee - £3 00 
Medium Set......-ssseseees - $811 0 piquant, that no reader will willingly lay it down unfinished.”—Post, 
TIMINGS ook ssc nce nad be oie ci? Se 


LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS, 

r or sent post-free, containing upwards of 350 Engravings, and Prices of 

enders, Fire-Irons, Furnishing Ironmongery, Slack’s Nickel and Electro- 
Plated Wares, Table Cutlery, &c, No person should furnish without one. 


MADGE. By Lady Durrus-Harpy. 3 vols. 


‘‘A charming and powerful story. In design, interest, and art ‘Madge’ sur- 
passes all Lady Hardy’s previous achievements,”—Post. 


BOTH in the WRONG. By Mrs. Joun Kent 


SPENDER, Author of “Mark Eylmer’s Revenge,” &c. 8 vols. (Just ready. 





RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 
ITRONMONGERS TO HER MAJESTY, 
8336 STRAND, LONDON, W. 


OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 











CHAPMAN AND HALL'S PUBLICATIONS. 


cece (-csmeen 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


With Illustrations by Epwarp Grnerye. Large crown 8vo., 12s. 
[Second Edition next week 





MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


COUT H APRICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Two vols., large crown 8vo., with Maps, 30s. 
[Third Edition next week. 





ON the FRONTIER. Reminiscences of Wild 


Sport, Personal Adventures, om var se oma By Major J. §. 
1oN. With Illustrations. my 8vo., 16s. 
seu : [Second Edition this day. 


The HISTORY of FURNITURE. Researches 


and Notes on Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would 
be interesting to Collectors. By ALBERT JACQUEMART. Translated from 
the French, and edited by Mrs. Bury Pantiser. With numerous Iilus- 
trations. Imperial 8vo., 31s, 6d. 








NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL for 


COOKERY. Containing Lessons on Cookery: forming the Course of 

Instruction in the School. With List of Utensils necessary, and Lessons 

on Cleaning Utensils. Compiled by R.0.C. Large crown 8vo., 8s. 
[Second Edition in the press. 





MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


18 HE..POPHALOY? 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


8 vols, (This day. 


193 PICCADILLY. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 290, 


HE 
= will be published on WEDNESDAY, Apri 17. 
CONTENTS. 


I, THE CROWN AND THE CONSTITUTION, 

II. THE CHURCH IN THE WEST RIDING. 
III. GIORDANO BRUNO AND GALILEO GALILEI. 
IV. NAVAL EDUCATION. 


VY. THE PRINCES OF INDIA AND THE PROCLAMATION 
OF THE EMPIRE. 


VI. LECKY’S HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
VII. LEGISLATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
VIII. LIFE AND TIMES OF JAMES MADISON. 


IX. THE AGGRESSIONS OF RUSSIA AND THE DUTY OF 
ENGLAND. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





No. XI., April 1878. Price 6s. 
us CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 
1, LEGAL EVIDENCE OF SCRIPTURE ON THE PETRINE 
CLAIMS. 


2. ETERNAL PUNISHMENT AND THE RESTITUTION OF 
ALL THINGS. 


3. GOVERNMENT OF CHARLES I. 
4, THE PORTRY OF DOUBT—ARNOLD AND CLOUGH. 
5. THE INFLUENCE OF SAVONAROLA IN ART, 
6, PREACHING AT THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 
7, THE PRESENT PHASE OF THE TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT. 
8, THE WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA AND TURKEY, 
SHORT NOTICES. 





SPOTTISWOODE & CO., New-street Square, London, E.C. 
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NEW FINE ART MAGAZINE. 


Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN will publish, 
price 7d., Monthly, Aes 


JHE MAGAZINE OF ART. et 
. Part I., ready APRIL 25, price 7d. ILLusTRarep, 


Extract from Prospectus. 

“In the Macazine or ArT will be given from month to month the mou 
attractive examples of the work that Art is doing for the watts 
day, and what she has done in times past. The Art-world will be as 
it will be faithfully represented by pen and pencil. Artists of the first rank 
supply the subjects and the drawings, whilst Authors of the highest 
and possessing a special knowledge of the branches of Art upon which 
write, will endeavour so to pen their articles that they will be not 
descriptive text, but clear, brilliant, readable essays, calculated alike to 
the sense and to afford matter of enduring interest and in 

‘No feature of excellence will be wanting to render the MAGazing oF 
worthy of ranking with expensive works of its class, the high price of 
confines them mainly to the wealthy ; but the prime mission of our New 
Art Magazine will be to enable all, however moderate their means, to secure at 
a small cost a high-class sterling Work on Art, which will be prized as a posses. 
sion of value as well as of beauty.’’ 


*,.* Full Prospectuses of THE MAGAZINE OF ART now ready, at Book. 
o sellers ; or post free from oe : 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, 


MARCUS WARD &CO.’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS, 


IMPORTANT WORK FOR STUDENTS OF ART NEEDLEWORK. 


ART EMBROIDERY: a Treatise on the 


Revived Practice of Decorative Needlework. By M.S. Locxwoop and 


E. GLAIsTER. Royal 4to., with 19 Plates in Colours, from Designs by 
THOMAS CRANE, cloth, 21s. 4 


“The nineteen plates in colour-printing testify to the taste and ability of 
their designer, Mr. Thomas Crane. . . . We consider the treatise a most 
useful work, introducing sound principles into the art of decorative needlework, 
and giving the necessary practical hints for carrying them out.”—TZhe Queen, 

* Systematic and complete.”—Daily News. 


“ Lays down some excellent maxims.”—Saturday Review. 


TOPO: a Tale about English Children in Italy. 


By G. E. Brunerritik. With 44 Illustrations by KaTe GREENAWAY. 
Square 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges, price 4s. 6d. 


‘“‘ The get-up of ‘ Topo’ is perfect, and we cannot imagine a nore oon 
present for a child than this tasteful little volume, with its cover, 
pleasant reading, and graceful little pictures.””"—Z.raminer. 


HEROES of SOUTH AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 


By N. D’Anvers, Author of “* Heroes of North African Discovery.” 8vo., 
with numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 5s. (Just 


This volume contains an account of Mr, Stanley’s recent: travels, and a map 
showing his latest discoveries. eer 


‘A most reliable and attractive work.”—Court Journal, 
Complete Catalogue of Publications, post free, on application. 
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MARCUS WARD & OO., London and Belfast. 
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COMPLETION OF MERLE D’AUBIGNE’S WORK ON 
REFORMATION IN THE TIME OF CALVIN. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 21s. cloth, Vou. VIII. (completion) including a General 


Index to the entire Work, with Facsimile of the Author’s Handwriting and 
Facsimile of Indulgence issued by Pope Leo X. and sold by Tetzel. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in EUROPE in the 


time of CALVIN. By the Rev. J. H. Mertz D’Avusien®#, D.D. Trans 
lated by W. L. R. CATEs. 


*,* The Work complete in Eight Volumes, price £6 12s. 


THE 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 
"Second Edition, now ready, price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 3d. | 
MABRITIME WARFARE. By Tomas 


GriBpson BowLes. 
WILLIAM RIDGWAY, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 





Just published, price Sixpence, 


Tes LONDON WATER SUPPLY: belng oe 
xamination of the alleged Advantages of the Schemes of the 
politan Board of Works, and of the inevitable Increase of Rates which would be 
required thereby. By a Crvii ENGINEER. 


London: E. & F. N. SPON, Charing Cross ; 
And sold by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


GTATISTI CAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL .— Parr I, 
VoL. XLI., Marcu 1878, now ready, price 5s. 
CONTENTS. 

Recent Accumulations of Capital in the United Kingdom. By R. Gurrex, Bsa. 

Diagrams relating to the Banks of England, Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, and Russia. With Remarks thereon by E. SeyD, Esq. 

What are the Conditions on which the Commercial and Man ‘ 
Supremacy of Great Britain depend. and is there any Reason to think 
they have been or may be endangered? By A.J. MUNDELLA, Esq., MP. 

eee bom a 

- Fires in the Metropolis during 1877. 

. English Tiheoabaae oF 1877. 7 

- The Profits of Joint-Stock Banking in the United Kingdom. 

. Trade of the Chinese Treaty Ports. 

- Notices of New Books; (a) Traité Théorique de Statistique. mr 
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M. Brock ; (4) The Statistical Account of Bengal; (c) New Books 
on Political Economy ; (d) The Official Year-Book of Victoria. 
6. Additions to the Library during the Quarter, Periodical Returns, 
Iondon: F, STANTORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
ART P & CO., at No. 5 New. 


-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, i London ; published by 
MILLAR, at 136 Strand, London, in the County of Siidnen—daranas, ‘April 13, 1878. = 


























